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‘‘In a country unsurpassed for magazines, Zhe Century stands unsurpassed.'’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CENTURY IN 1898 


HE Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and 
of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction and of history, and, finally, of literature and of art, 
is not attained by any other magazine. In the pages of Zhe Century appear the articles that people talk most 
},. about—those which attract most attention in the world of letters. Its editorials make for good citizenship ; as 
PD ,.\\| has been aptly said, ‘‘ Zhe Century stands for something.”’ 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the belief that not only will all of the cherished tradi- 
tions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make a distinct advance, winning new friends and 
adding many new subscribers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell's novel of the American 
‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ will make of special interest the announcement of 


A NEW NOVEL BY DR. MITCHELL 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.”’ 


A Story of the French Revolution. 


11a 2 


Revolution, 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. i . erie 

It will follow Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel of New York life 
ntury. ‘The attractions for the new volume cannot be better judged than by the fi 
pear in the November and December riumbers 


Good Americans,’’ which begins 


November Cz tant features whi 


llowing list of impor 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Beginning the Volume. 


THE DECEMBER NUIIBER 


Christmas Issue 


First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel 


‘*GOOD AMERICANS.” 
ANDREE’S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN. By 


Four Engravings by T. Cole after Gainsborough. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS IN THE TENEMENTS 


Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.’’ 


Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-witness 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY ON THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, ex 
Minister to Turkey, giving the Sultan's side of the Armeniar 
troubles which he desires Mr. Terrell to communicate to the 
American people. 
STORIES BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


und by the author of ‘‘ The Cat and the 


POEMS BY BRET HARTE 
AND JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Cherub 


A MAP IN COLOR OF “GREATER NEW YORK.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MARK TWAIN 
AND JOHN BURROUGHS. 


AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 
A woman's reminiscences of Mexico during the French 
Revolution. 


ARTICLE ON “ MOZART,” BY EDVARD GREIG. 


*GALLOPS.” 
The first of a group of strikingly original stories about horses by 
a new writer. Etc., etc., etc. 


THE PRICE OF THE CENTURY IS $4.00 A YEAR. 


The Century Magazine for one year, 


The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, regular price, 


Illustrated by Hambidge. 
EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
A RELIGIOUS PAINTER. 


The Work of Fritz von Uhde Illustrated. 
TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS AT 
FRESHWATER. 


Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the companionsh 


p of the 
onsent of the present Lor 


shed with the « 
} 


istrated 


WONDERFUL MORNING-GLORIES OF JAPAN. 
By the author of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days With reproductions of ex- 
quisite p intings Dy J irtwts. 

The Author of ‘‘A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.” 
Second Instalment of 


Mrs. HARRISON’S NOVEL ‘GOOD AMERICANS.’ 


AN ESSAY BY THE LATE GEN. FRANCIS A. 
WALKER ON “THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.” 


Second Part of 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEM ‘RUBAIYAT 
OF DOC SIFERS,’ BEGUN IN NOVEMBER. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
by Henry Van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope d othe 


poet, pub 1 Tennyson, 
Superbly 


ipanese 


Etc., etc 
NEW VOLUME BEGINS IN NOVEMBER. 
$4.00 ) 

7.50 | The two for $6.50 


$11.50 | 


to any address. 


ihe publishers of Zhe Century, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that have appeared in its pages, have now 


gathered together the very best and most popular one hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 9% x 13% 
Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the publ 
it will positively be sold only in connection with new subscriptions or renewals to Zhe 
Century at $6.50 for the two—f$2.50 for the Gallery and $4.00 for the magazine. All 
dealers supply the portfolio in connection with subscriptions, or remittance may be 


in portfolio form at a nominal price to Century readers. 


made directly to the publishers. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the em River 
from this rate, ing the 


& discount of one-fourt 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


UBSCRIPTIONS M.Y BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

VEN IT IS DESIR"SD TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF 8UBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 292i ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, | 


DraFts, or PosT-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
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the person so sending. 4@~ Draw checks and money 
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THE WHITTIER 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZZARD, Prop’s. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J. 

The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet JAMES HOOD. 


61 Days for $425.00. 

To California, Catalina Island, in the Pacific 
Ocean. Going out and returning over the most ce- 
sirable routes, with stop-off at the interesting 
points for sight seeing. and rest will go about Second 
month 1. Taking in the best hotels For further 
information, address 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 
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the best hospitals 
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other soap 1s allow. 
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2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex- 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 

cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 
buildings. Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


companion or housekeeper. Address, 222 
8. WALNUT S8T., West Chester, Pa. 


a “oo BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Philadelphia. Residence, 
Ambler, Pa. Member of the bar in both Phila- 

delphia, and Montgomery counties. 


(4 ROLINE RAU, ™ erring Genin St., 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 





OUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
COURSE? OF 


FREE LECTURES ™ 


In the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts. 


Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at , 


Association Rooms, 140 N. 15th Street, or of 


| Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 


All lectures at 8 o’ clock. 


Sixth day, Eleventh Month roth, 
The Children of the Other Half. 
(Illustrated) F 
Dr. William I. Hull. 


Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 26th, 


The Childhood of the German Race. 
Marie A. K. Hoadley. 


The Childhood of the Teutons is interesting to us 
Anglo-Saxons, because it is the childhood of our 
own ancestors. It is pedagogically interesting to 
us as parents and teachers, because, in the child- 
hood of a race we see written in large, plain letters 
the typical childhood of the individual. The lec- 


| ture will endeavor to present a picture of the early 


Germans as their character is shown (a) by their 


| deeds, (b) by their leaders, (c) by their legends and 


poetry. 


| Fifth-day, Twelfth Month oth, 


John Milton, Poet and Patriot. 
Dr. William Hyde Appleton. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 17th, 
The College. 
Dean Flizabeth Powell Bond. 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


*,* OrveRs for the Combination of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, Century Magazine, and Century Gallery of 


One Hundred Portraits, (all for $7.50), are coming 
in. 


*,* In a letter just now before us, a subscriber to 
| the INTELLIGENCER says: ‘‘I send a few names”’ 
(really it was a good list, 42 altogether) “ for sample 
| copies. I enjoy the paper so much myself, and 

think others will, also. Please to send the 
paper on, as I would not know how to get along 
without it, there is so much good reading in it.” 


*,* The lists sent in for sample copies now make 
something more than 500 names. Some of them are 
probably duplicates, and some few were already 
subscribers, (unknown to the senders). We have 
received from these lists, after sending sample 
copies, a good return of new subscribers, mostly for 
ashort,—a three-months’ trial. We should like to 
have still more names, and hope that anyone who 

| has not already sent us will supply at least one 
name,— and as many more as possible. 
| 


*,* Willis R. Roberts, under date of the 30th ult., 
| sends to Printer’s Ink, New York, a very timely letter 
of protest and correction in reference to a list of 
“‘ leading religious publications ” of Philadelphia, 
| sent out by the New York advertising agency of J. 
Walter Thompson. The list included, besides the 
Sunday School Times, (whose importance all con- 
cede) only three others. There was no representa- 
tive of the Friends, the Methodists, the Lutherans, 
or the Catholics, while the Baptists were represented 
only by juvenile issue. W.R Roberts gives a list of 
fifteen weekly journals of importance, including 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and accompanies his list 
with some pungent and pertinent remarks. In the 
fifteen there are but four which were established as 
early as the INTELLIGENCER. 


*,* The British Friend, monthly, edited by William 
Edward Turner, assisted by Edward Grubb, and to 
which John William Graham is a regular contribu- 
tor, is enjoyed by American Friends. We will re- 

ceive subscriptions for it at $1.75, perannum. This 
| includes the ocean postage. We will procure sample 
| copies to be sent to any who would like to see it, 
| before subscribing. 


{ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

| Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLVII. 

Our enemies are, as of old. the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,—the spirit of worltliness, the love of money, and 
the fear of it, the spirit of luxury. the love of ease, the 
inertia of selfish comfort. as well as the lower but less in- 
sidious forms of evil,—drunkenness, impurity, etc.’ 

Jesse H. Howtmes. 


From a paper read at the Swarthmore Conference, 1896, on “‘ How 
Shall we Make Quakerism Reach the Masses?” Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes is a teacher at George School. 


AT EVENTIDE IT SHALL BE LIGHT. 


Our lives are like the stars, that give no sign 
In the full glory of the noon tide sun ; 
But rayless wait, unseen, till day be done, 
Masked in the splendor of his light divine 
Then of a sudden, through the gloom they shine, 
And lo, a thousand worlds their courses run, 
Made holier by that lustre. Weary one, 
So, gently favored, doth the soul recline, 
And yield not light to any, in the blaze 
Of full prosperity ; till sinking low, 
Its sun of bliss be darkened, spent its days ; 
Then through the dusk of grief and tears doth glow 
A new eflulgence, lighting on their ways 
The feeble-hearted. May thy lot be so. 
-— Robert Clarkson Tongue. 


THE BAPTISM VF THE SPIRIT.! 
You will recall tne testimony of John that while he 
ba; tized with water, as a sign of the remission of sins, 
asign of the old record washed away and a new record 
to be begun, there was another who baptized with the 
Holy Spirit. The baptism with water was only an 
emblem. an outward thing; the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit ¢hat touched the very sources of the soul’s life. 
John bears witness that he saw the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove descend upon Jesus Can we doubt that 
it was the Holy Spirit that q uckened and filled the life of 
Jesus, and througn him reacned the hungering multitudes 
that hung upon his words and waited for his healing 
touch! The sick that needed a physician turned to this 
minister of health to make them whole. The unhappy 
souls that felt themselves possessed of devils, clamored for 
his word of power to make them strong and set them free 
from the tormenting thought that held them. Those who 
had put their trust in the letter of the law were taught a 
new test of their daily lives—*: By their fruits shall ye 
know them.’’ This baptism of tre Holy Spirit waich 
visited the soul of Jesus and opened to his vision the very 
life of God, he received not as only his, but passed on to 
all who could share init. In every generation since, 
this has been the great spiritual reality. It is true that 
systems of theology with their many perplexing proposi- 
tions have come between the souls of men and the vital 


1 Read to the students of Swarthmore College, t11h mo. 7, 1897. 











touch of God. It is true that to bandaged eyes it is as if 
the sun were shining not. 

Happy is it for us, if we have in some measure, how- 
ever slight, the consciousness that in God ‘‘ we live and 
move and have our being,’’ if in the flood of autumn sun- 
shine in which we are rejoicing, we find a messenger 
straight from the Sun of suns; if in every visible thing 
of his handiwork we see a manifestation of God. If 
only we have this consciousness of living in God, then 
our life becomes religious life—life bound to God. Then 
our thought will turn continually God-ward. When we 
are weighted with our work and it seems heavier than we 
can bear, the unspoken appeal for more strength from the 
exhaustless Fountain will renew our discouraged efforts. 
When we are tempted away from the right line of doing, 
and what we know to be conscience is laughed at as 
cowardice (and this often befalls the young), there is in 
this consciousness of God the unfailing source of noblest 
courage. And when we are most glad in our successes, 
and most gay in the abundance of life, it sanctifies all 
our gladness and gaiety, to say in our inmost heart ‘‘ lam 
so thankful, Heavenly Father, to be glad.’’ You see, 
there is no separateness in this type of the religious life. 
There is no withdrawing into the convent or monastery 
to be near to God, to escape the difficulties of life there ; 
there is no setting apart hours and days in which to be 
religious. But right in the thick of things in our busiest 
work, in our gayest sports, one flash of thought Godward 
lifts us to the Holy of holies for the life-renewing baptism 
of the Spirit, and instantly we are back again to ‘‘ do the 
next thing,’’ or to play with all our might if it be our 
time for play. Do you realize that it is our privilege to 
be the ministers of this heavenly baptism to each other? 

Mrs. Browning has written it: 
So other shall 
Take patience, labor to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy barve cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.’’ 

Whether we will or not, we cannot pass each other 
in the hall or on the street that we do not baptize each 
other with the spirit we are of. This is the way we are 
made. And this makes life of necessity, an earnest 


| thing. Perhaps we would say ‘‘It cannot make any 


difference to the community or the world, what I do, I 
am so unimportant and insignificant—I will just go my 
own way and look out for my own good and my own pleas- 
ure. Iwill not be my brother’s keeper.’’ But that very 
attitude of indifference does make itself felt. It puts in 
place of a sunbeam, an icicle. And how we do love to 
live among sunbeams! And how we do bless that soul, 
passing us in the hall or on the street that calls to our 
mind, and thus baptizes us,—faithfulness to present 
duty, the noble courage that puts to shame the laugh of 
the scorner, the charity that thinketh no evil, the 
sympathy that is balm to our wounds, the nobility that 
honors us, demanding the best that isin us! If Jesus 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, so may we in our lesser 
measure. Thus does our Heavenly Father honor us, 
appointing us to this beautiful service. An element of 
sternness enters into this thought that we must not close 
oureyesto. This is not only privilege, but stewardship 
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as well, this power of personal baptism. And for our 
stewardship we have sometime and somehow to render an 
account to show whether we have done well or done ill 
in keeping our brother! It is in cherishing in ourselves 
the consciousness that our life is in God, that we are 
called to all things true and noble and happy, that we 
can win for our stewardship the approving word ‘* Well 
done, thou good and faithful one! ’’ 
EvizaBETH PoweLt Bonp. 


From British Friend, Eleventh month. 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN RUSSIA. 


A REMARKABLE Outbreak of Christianity has been for over 
two years taking place in the Caucasus. The beliefs and 
the martyrdoms of the Doukhobortsi or Spirit Wrestlers 
take us back with something of a shock to the very feet of 
Christ himself, and to the earliest Church ; the Church be- 
fore it had elaborated its theology, before it had a Christ- 
ian Bible, while yet property was held in common, and 
before Gamaliel’s great disciple had brought to its support 
his fervid reasoning faculty, his yearning to justify the 
ways of God to men in the coming of Jesus Christ. 

The Doukhobortsi have no churches; they meet any- 
where ; the whole earth to them is so entirely the Lord’s 
that they have no holier place to worship in than a house 
or a side-hedge. They are all so near to God that no 
priest can be conceived as coming nearer—so they have 
no clergy or paid preachers of any kind. They need no 
constant reference to a book to tell them about Jesus, for 
his Spirit is within them ; and they could not read a Bible, 
if they had it. From father to son for a hundred and 
fifty years has been orally handed down ‘‘ The Book of 
Life,’’ a body of psalms, prayers, and precepts, based on 
the Scriptures. They need no baptism, nor any kind of 
form to help them as frailer Christians do ; and their Com- 
munion is a daily affair, a spiritual experience of common 
life. This independence of forms is even carried to the 
length of having no marriage ceremony. Man and wife are 
bound to one another by a mutual promise merely. This 
does not mean laxity, but the very reverse. Yet we 
do not often count the marriage ceremony among the 
things rendered necessary by the hardness of men’s hearts, 
or the imperfection of our characters ; nor apply to it the 
thought that ‘‘ the law is added because of transgressions.”’ 
Yet in the light of their practice we see that it is so. 

It is in their strangely complete acceptance of the law 
of love to all men that these peasant saints have come into 
conflict with the Orthodox Church, and the government 
of ‘* Holy Russia.’’ They refuse to bear arms. Flogging, 
starvation, homeless exile have in consequence been their 
portion. That solemn united burning of all their guns one 
night in June of 1895, with the sounds of hymns rising 
round the flames and smoke of that most admirable of 
bonfires, was one of the earth’s sights which should not be 
forgotten nor fade from our ken unpainted. It was Sav- 
onarola’s Pyramid of Vanities over again in a grimmer 
earnest with men also, instead of women only, practising 
a great common self-denial. 

With us the Peace Question presents its difficulties. 
We all rely ultimately on the theoretic law, that is, on force 
of a restrained and legalized kind, for our protection ; and 
we are hard put to it to draw the line between the soldier 
and the policeman sometimes. But the Doukhobortsi have 
no such difficulties. If a man takes their cloak they let 
him have their coat als> ; not simply because of the words 
of our Lord, of which they may (in their incomplete 
knowledge of the Bible) possibly never have heard, but 
from the same intuitive acceptance of the method of non. 
resistance as our Lord possessed and taught. 
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They have only kept themselves alive till now by a com- 
plete community of goods. Rich and poor to the num- 
ber of twelve thousand have submitted to this Christian 
act ; and periodical redistributions have kept all of them 
on a level ; a level now close on the borders of starvation. 
For it is the purpose of that cold-blooded tyranny which 
sets its frost-like bond on everything good and living in 
Russia, to starve these people to death or submission. 
Scattered in destitution among alien villages of poverty- 
stricken native Georgians, with neither land nor tools, 
nor houses, nor sufficient clothes, these testimony-bearers 
to Quaker truth are now dying under every kind of dis- 
ease —suffering particularly from painful and blinding 
complaints of the eyes. 

In his book, ‘‘ Christian Martyrdom in Russia,’’ Vidai- 
mir Tchertkoff, aided by our Friend Eliza Pickard, tells 
the story of their revival, their persecution, accompanied 
with the kind of brutal and licentious violence towards 
women which we usually associate with the Turk, their 
present situation, and their beliefs and ways. Any one 
who wants an idea of what the resurgent spirit of pure 
wisdom can accomplish in this present day should read 
the book. It tells a story of high importance for the fu- 
ture of humanity. Tchertkoff is not a Doukhobor, he isa 
Russian nobleman, a friend of Tolstoy’s, exiled for his 
championship of the Doukhobortsi ; and he will be glad 
to forward money sent him. His present address is Gable 
House Farm, Sandon, Chelmsford. 

Certainly they and we are one in faith. To our branch 
in England has come, after persecution, peace, comfort 
and relative wealth ; on theirs the prince of the power of 
the air is working his will through the children of disobe- 
dience. We are two wings of the same army, and it would 
be strange if our common commander did not order us to 
theiraid. Forthey maybe killed out. Yet probably not, 
for wherever they go they charm their neighbors into be- 
coming like unto themselves ; they are living epistles, and 
they will doubtless become the scattered martyr seed of a 
larger church. Such has been the case in their former perse- 
cutions ; and this heart-rending book contains, as gleams 
of light, evidence of the strange power of attraction which 
this saintliness possesses, both over judges and alien natives. 

This article can hardly stop here, for it might leave 
the impression of peaching what there is no intention of 
practicing. That we do not see our way, any of us, to 
live as these saints do, to divide property equally and 
periodically rejistribute it, or to dispense with any secur- 
ity against theft and violence, is true enough. But a 
haunting certainty that, in not doing so, we are behind 
the spiritual standing of these people, is no less with us. 
A vision of release—a veritable redemption—is in their 
career laid open before oureyes. We are behind our Lord 
in being behind them, and the whole problem is vast and 
heart-searching in the extreme. They are simple people, 
tillers of the soil ; their property in actual coin divided 
up gave only a sovereign per head, man, woman, and child. 
We are parts of a highly organized commercial machine, 
we have analytical minds, and are critical and hesitating, 
we see further into the large laws of the world, and this 
makes it harder for us to fall into the fanaticisms of the 
wayfaring man. May it not also make it harder to follow 
a doctrine too noble for the civilized world in which we are 
entangled, albeit recommended to us as it is by the practice 
of a people whose worldly arrangements are remarkably 
practical and prudent, and whose enlightened vision seems 
to hive equipp2d them not less with plenty of saving 
common sense. There is noth nz inherently contrary to 
economic possibility in the Doukhobortsi régime ; all you 
want is Doukhobors to carry it out. The problem in 
fact is a spiritual one. J. W. GraHam. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CANADA MEETINGS. 


In Kimber’s Almanac, 1805, only three meetings are 
mentioned in Canada,—Pelham, Black Creek, and Yonge 
Street. -In 1821 there were four monthly and 17 par- 
ticular meetings, viz.: Pelham, Black Creek, Norwich, 
Pine Street, Yarmouth, and Ancaster, in the vicinity of 
Lake Erie and Niagara; Yonge Street, Queen Street, 
White Church, Uxbridge, and Pickering, northwest of 
Lake Ontario ; Adolphustown, West Lake, Green Point, 
Kingston, Ameliasburgh, and Leeds, near Bay Quinte, 
and St. Lawrence. 

In Foulke’s A/manac, 1834, these names all appear, 
excepting Norwich, Kingston, Leeds—which still are 
found among the other body of Friends—and Ancaster. 

It is thought the earliest account of Friends in Canada 
is in a letter of James Pemberton to Rebecca Jones, then 
in England, about 178s. 

A man who had been an officer in the army, becom- 
ing uneasy in mind, returned home, got into the quiet, 
and sat down with his family, retiring inward to wait 
upon God. Some of the neighbors were drawn to meet 
with them, but they were not aware of any people holding 
the same views. Later, New York Yearly Meeting sent a 
committee to visit them, and a meeting was established at 
Adolphustown, near the Bay of Quinte, about 1798. 
Several families of Friends from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey settled in Canada, about 1792. In 1797 a large 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was appointed 
to visit them, and again in 1799 a sub-committee, Isaac 
Coates, William Blakey, and others,—when a monthly 
meeting was established, to be held at Pelham and Black 
Creek. Yonge Street Friends, about 100 miles distant, 
were afterwards joined with them. 

In 1809 Philadelphia Friends resigned their care to 
New York, and Canada Half-Yearly Meeting was estab- 
lished to alternate between Yonge Street and West Lake. 
Pelham and Adolphustown were about 300 miles apart, 
and Yonge Street about mid-way between. 

In Canada Half-Year’s Meeting there are now six 
meetings, having three recorded ministers and seven other 
speakers. 

Yonge Street is on Yonge street, about two miles from 
the railroad station at New Market. Address Isaac P. 
Armitage, New Market, Province of Oatario, Canada. 

White Church meeting-house is situated on 4th con., 
Township White Church, four miles from New Market 
railroad station. Address Charles Wilson, New Market, 
Ontario. 

King is on the gth con. of the township of King, 14 
miles from Aurora railroad station. Address Stephen W. 
Armitage, Schomberg, Ontario, Canada. 

Pickering Meeting is on lot 5, Kingston road, about 
five miles from Whitby, and three from Pickering, both 
stations on the Grand Trunk Railroad. Address David 
Brown, Whitby, Ontario. 

Uxbridge is on lot 34, con. 5, Uxbridge township, 
Ontario county, Ontario, two miles from station at town 
of Uxbridge. Address James Widdifield, Sanford P. O., 
Ontario. 

West Lake is at Bloomfield, five miles west of Picton, 
40 miles southwest from Kiagston. Address Freeman 
Talcot, Bloomfield, Oatario. 

In Pelham Half-Year’s Meeting are eight meeting- 
houses, four recorded ministers, and five others who some- 
times speak. 

Pelham is three miles from Fenwick railroad station. 
Address R. William Brown, Fenwick, Oatario. 

Lobo is near Coldstream, about seven miles from 
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Komoka station. 
Ontario. 

Yarmouth is near Sparta, about ten miles from rail- 
road station at St. Thomas. Address Edgar Haight, 
Sparta, Ontario. 

A closed meeting house at Malahide, near Aylmer. 
Address Samuel Pond, Aylmer, Ontario. 

Pine Street, another unused house, is at Otterville. 
Address Adam J. Stover, Norwich, Ontario. 

Arkona is on Arkona road, 10 miles from Watford 
railroad station. Address Hugh N. Brown, Arkona, 
Ontario. 

As Michigan Quarterly Meeting was unwilling to con- 
form to the discipline in holding select meetings, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting released them from their connection per- 
haps fifty years ago, and it has disappeared entirely. 

The three meetings of Adrian, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and West Unity, constituting Battle Creek Monthly 
Meeting, remained connected with Pelham Half-Year’s 
Meeting. Adrian Meeting has now disappeared. 

Battle Creek meeting house is in the central part of 
the city, and street cars will convey from railroad station 
to near the house, but the meeting for worship is held at 
the house of Eliza T. Potter, 32 West Calhoun street, 
Battle Creek, Mich., who may be thus addressed. 

West Unity meeting-house is five miles from railroad 
station at West Unity, Ohio, but used only three times 
in the year for the Two-Months meeting. Adrian Quar- 
terly Meeting of the other body of Friends is large, and 
now belongs to their Ohio Yearly Meeting. * & & 


Address Edgar M. Zavitz, Coldstream, 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 48.—ELEvENTH MonTH 28, 1897. 
PHILEMON. 


GoLDEN TexT.—No longer as a servant, but more than a servant, a 
brother beloved.— Phil. : 16. 


Scripture Reading: Phil. 1: 8-19. 
HISTORICAL. 

This letter was written at the same time as that to the 
Colossians, probably A. D. 63, near the close of Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome. 

During Paul’s stay at Ephesus, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of a Colossian, named Philemon, and of 
Apphia (probably his wife), and of Archippus, all of 
whom were converted to Christianity. They seem to 
have been persons of considerable influence, and had 
opened their house to the worshippers in the Christian 
community. Philemon had in his employ a slave, Onesi- 
mus, who robbed or wronged his master in some way, and 
having fled, finally drifted to Rome, where the swarming 
myriads of slaves, paupers, and escaped convicts lived 
wretched and most degrading lives. 

At that time especially was the question of slavery 
one of the exciting themes of the: day, for owing to the 
crime of one slave, a whole household of four hundred 
slaves, men, women, and children had been recently exe- 
cuted according to the Silanian law, which wholesale 
murder was sanctioned by Nero and the Senate, although 
many of the populace felt horrified at such an inexcusable 
slaughter of so many innocent human beings. 

Onesimus was a slave of the lowest class ; a dishonest 
Phrygian slave, a pilferer and a fugitive. Owing tosome 
fortunate circumstance, however, he was brought under 
the influence of Paul, listened to his preaching, and con- 
fessed to him the sins committed against his master. Paul 
was particularly attracted to Onesimus, and perceived in 
him traits of character which fitted him for a higher po- 
sition than that of slave. He was desirous of retaining 
him in Rome, and employing him in the service of the 
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bers who feel that there is no work for them to do we 


gospel, but his strict regard for the rights of Philemon 
induced him to return the penitent slave to his master, 
under the kind care of Tychichus (Col. 4: 7-9), and with 
him this beautiful letter containing such an earnest appeal. 

The letter begins with the usual greeting and thanks- 
giving, in which Paul acknowledges the liberality and 
goodness of his friend. He then makes known the spe- 


cial object of his writing, and gives Philemon tidings. 


concerning his runaway slave, entreating him to receive 
the penitent not as a slave, but asif he were Paul himself. 

We admire not only the simple, graceful, unartificial 
style of the Epistle, the courtesy. refinement, and delicacy 
which is observed throughout, but much more the deep 
underlying principle. The petition is made on the broad, 
eternal claims of humanity, not for a fugitive slave, but 
for a fellow-being : ‘* no longer as a servant, but more 
than a servant, a brother beloved.’’ 


TEACHING. 


This Epistle teaches us how Christianity dealt and 
should deal with all social problems ; not by violence and 
open opposition, but to the conscience of humanity must 
appeals be made, for only by bringing the hearts of the 
people under the influence of the Divine will, can great 
wrongs be properly righted. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
PRISONS, ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 
| From the Philanthropic Committee's Report. ] 
IuHe active work done in the line of Prison Reform and 
humanitarian work in prisons, hospitals, and asylums, 
during the past year, has been confined largely to the 
field presented in the city of Baltimore and its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

A number of our members are engaged in systematic 
work of this kind, but generally as members of official 
or regularly organized agencies. This manner of working 
if far more effective, and shows most gratifying results. 
It is difficult to accomplish material results unless in 
combination with thoroughly organized workers, furnished 
with official authority, and equipped with money and 
other resources. 

All of the public prisons, hospitals, and asylums under 
the control of the city of Baltimore are managed by 
official Boards, appointed by the Mayor of the city, 
while other institutions are managed by charter members, 
or life members, who elect the managers annually; but 
those that receive State aid, in whole or in part, have 
representatives upon their Boards of Managers from the 
city and State, appointed by the official head of each 
government at stated periods. During the past two years 
the management of these institutions has been far more 
wide and liberal than at any time hitherto in the history 
of the State or city. 

The peculiar fitness of Friends for practical, intelli- 
gent and earnest labor along these lines is now recognized 
by our authorities; and yielding toa still more enlight- 
ened influence, produced by the constant and consistent 
agitation of modern reforms in this work, we now have 
several representative women upon Public Boards, and 
we can assert with great satisfaction that the results of 
this innovation are most striking and salutary. We 
believe women should hold public places upon all such 
Public Boards, and we also advocate women physicians 
upon the medical staff of all institutions in which women 
or children are inmates, and especially in the case of 
asylums for the insane or feeble-minded. This also 
applies to institutions (especially alms-houses) in the 
counties of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, within 
the limits of our yearly meeting. To such of our mem- 


commend this solution of this heretofore difficult problem. 

As Maryland has such an effective and agressive 
‘« Prisoners’ Aid Association,’’ we are relieved of much 
work in the amelioration of the condition of the inmates 
of prisons, and care for them upon the expiration of 
their terms of imprisonment. The reports that we have 
from the counties of Maryland, from those of our mem- 
bers who visit the jails and alms houses, show them to be 
in an improved condition, but there is not, in some cases, 
a proper separation and grading of prisoners, or the iso- 
lation of the young, or first offenders, from the confirmed 
evil-doers. 

While we have reports of clothing and literature being 
distributed to the inmates of alms houses and county 
prisons, and food given to the sick and those needing 
special attention, we regret that more systematic work is 
not done. Many of the reports refer to difficulty of 
reaching these institutions, as our members, in some cases, 
live at remote distances from the seat of county govern- 
ment, which renders communication difficult. 

From the border counties of Pennsylvania we have 
some satisfactory reports of work done, and of improved 
management and better condition of county institutions, 
but in other localities the management of prisons is very 
careless and inhumane; the natural outgrowth of the 
spoils or contract system. Those of our members who 
work in connection with the W. C. T. U. report effective 
reformatory work done. In counties in which Local 
Option prevails, the work is much simplified, as the jails 
and alms-houses have but few inmates. All the reports 
agree as to the cause of nearly all the commitments to 
these institutions: the use of intoxicating liquors. 

In the District of Columbia but little organized work 
has been reported, beyond the distribution of literature 

From our Virginia Friends we have but meagre 
reports. One meeting speaks of an improved condition 
in a large portion of our territory in that State, that. of 
Loudoun county. 

Our members in the more Western counties of Virginia 
within our limits report more activity in this depariment. 
They visit jails and alms-houses, and their reports show 
improvement in those institutions, Their State is s‘ill 
very much behind the age, in failing to make proper pro- 
vision for the reformation of youthful offenders. They 
have made an effort through the agency of the Quarteriy 
Meeting to bring about this desirable result, by vringing 
the matter before their Legislature, but no favorable action 
has been taken upon it, so far. 

They also report a needed reform, which they hope to 
accomplish, in assuring more speedy trials of persons 
accused of crimes or misdemeanors, and are endeavoring 
to accomplish an additional reform, the employment of 
persons during imprisonment. Ali inmates of these instu- 
tutions now remain in astate of idleness, thus encouraging 
crime and confirming them in habits of both idleness 
and vice. 

This reference to the employment of prisoners would 
apply to almost the whole territory covered by our Yearly 
Meeting. 

Our Virginia members do not relax their efforts to 
strike at the root of our difficulties in this direction ; the 
sale and use of liquor, which evil agent serves to fill our 
jails and alms houses with inmates from year to year. 

In referring to the institutions in which our Baltimore 
Friends are working, we would make especial mention of 
the House of Reformation, situated in southern Maryland, 
nearly fifty miles from Baltimore. A number of our 
members have been connected with this institution from 
its foundation in 1872, as officers and members of the 

















Board of Managers. 
State, and- was established for the moral and physical 
training, and education along industrial lines, of colored 
boys between the ages of eight and sixteen years. 

There are now about 325 inmates in the institution. 
It is conducted upon what is known as the family plan, 


It is supported by the city and 


that is: 50 inmates living in one building. Each of 
these buildings is under the care of a competent teacher, 
and all the boys are given a good primary education and 
also instructed, as far as practicable, in some useful em- 
ployment. There is a large farm connected with the 
institution, and there are no physical restraints upon the 
liberty of the boys; there being no enclosure of any kind 
around or about any of the buildings. 

There is no other institution of the kind in this 
country, devoted to the care and training of colored boys, 
though there are similar institutions in several of the 
States for white boys. 

The House of Reformation has been eminently suc- 
cessful in its career in solving this difficult problem for 
the State of Maryland. Its policy has been shaped, and 
its success is in a great measure due, to the influence and 
labor of members of our Society in its management. 


WITHOUT SOUND FOUNDATION. 


American Friend. 

Ir [the break in the railroad, at Garrisons, N. Y.] isa 
solemn parable of life, and it illustrates the importance 
of knowing the condition of the foundation. It is not, 
enough to appear all right, it is absolutely essential to d¢ 
all right. Almost every moral wreck is the result of a 
silent honeycombing process which has disintegrated the 
foundation. The man looks and acts as though he were 
as sound and pure as a saint, but he is really only a hol- 
low shell, aud when the right pressure comes he will 
collapse and go to pieces. 

We wonder often how such good men can do such 
wicked things. The reason is that they are in a similar 
condition to the railroad at Garrisons; they have no 
foundation. They have allowed ‘‘ secret faults’’ to work 
beneath the surface until they have lost the power to with- 
stand pressure. It is a good thing to be able to give a 
bright, clear testimony, but let no one ever suppose that 
his testimony ever makes him a whit better than he really 
is. Too many of us take the surface indication as the 
track inspector did and fail to see the condition of things 
deeper down. 

It is not the person who heareth Christ’s sayings that 
is likened to the man who established his house upon the 
rock, but the one who doeth them. It is the universal 
message of the New Testament that salvation can never be 
divorced from doing Christ’s will. It is futile to build a 
rock bed of disintegrated stone and then to pray that the 
trains may be preserved as they go over it, for God every- 
where teaches us that we must conform to his law of 
gravitation ; and it is just as useless to foster secret sins 
which sap our life and then pray to be preserved from 
falling, for God again teaches us that we must conform to 
his laws of spiritual and moral gravitation. 





Tue kingdom of heaven is at hand just where we are. 
It is just as near us as our work is, for the gate of heaven 
for each soul lies in the endeavor to do that work per- 
fectly.— W. C. Gannett. 





Ir men of true philanthropy usher in an era of mutual 
respect and fairness, the expensive standing armies of re- 
crimination and trespass can be disbanded without the ef- 
facement of national lines.—V. Seaver, Jr. 
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NO “* REGULATION ” OF VICE! 
Frances Willard, in World’s W. C. T. U., Toronto. 
No good can come of legalizing the violation of two laws 
of God—first, Thou shalt not commit adultery ; second, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Whatever de- 
grades the women of India puts the stamp of deterioration 
upon all women. To this it will be replied that they have 
degraded themselves, and the means proposed are only to 
mitigate the consequences; but it makes all the difference 


‘in the world to us whether their degradation came about 


through any forces that we have set in motion. Besides 
this, we must remember that, although military officers 
may not think so, the moral contamination of the future 
husbands and fathers of England is a ca amity immeasur- 
ably greater than their physical deterioration. The founda- 
tion and the keystone in the arch of heathenism is the 
sacrifice of woman’s purity on the altar of man’s sensual- 
ity, and if there is one monstrous thing which above another 
represerts the anti-Christ, it is a fact. In Oriental coun- 
tries women are helpless in the hands of men, as they have 
been through the dark centuries, and the depths of de- 
gradation to which this utter dependence has reduced them 
are beyond all power of Western comprehension. 

We hold that there is but one standard for men and 
women, and that they are equally capable of living up to 
it. We steadfastly believe that all law should set forth the 
ideal, that it should beckon men to the summit rather than 
provide for them, under no matter what restrictions, those 
indulgences in alcholic liquors, opium, and social vice 
whereby thy live npon a sensual plane. 


‘¢ SHove Him Atonc, AND Keep Him Movinec.’’— 
Henry Ward Beecher told of a locomotive engineer whom 
he had helped to adopt a religious life, and who had worked 
upon other railroad men: 

‘* And then he told me how he worked with them. 
Said he: ‘ It does not seem as if it was right to try and 
give a man the whole of religion at once, all in a heap. 
He will not read a full chapter, but if you take him right 
he will read one verse, and after a while he will read two 
verses on his own account, and then he will read on a little 
more. And so he will go along, step by step. Get him 
to leave off tobacco, and then he will leave off something 
else. And when he gets a-going, shove him along, and 
keep him a-moving.’ ’’ 

Wuo owns thechild? If the parent owns him—mind, 
body and soul—we must adopt one line of argument ; if, 
as a human being, he owns himself, we must adopt another. 
In my thought, the parent is simply a divinely appointed 
guardian, who acts for his child until he attains what we 
call the age of discretion—that highly uncertain period, 
which arrives very late in life with some persons, and not 
at all with others.—Xate Douglas Wiggin. 





WHOEVER truly loves one of God’s children must feel 
his heart going out in God-like tenderness toward all the 
rest. In all souls he recognizes the kindred of the one 
soul that has been to him the fullest expression of human- 
ity and of God. He who really loves has tasted of im- 
mortality. —Zucy Larcem. 





How many things are explained by this our double life, 
the outward and the inward! and how the experiences of 
life teach us that it is the inward that is the real and the 
significant and the lasting !—Samuel Longfellow. 








SET yourself earnestly to see what you were to do and 
then set yourself earnestly to do it.—PAillips Brooks. 
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FIGURES FROM INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
THE statistical report of Indiana Yearly Meeting for the 
year preceding its recent sitting is contained in its printed 
minutes, and is of particular interest, as these reports in 
all the yearly meetings always are. Philadelphia, which 
has neglected the work until now, will be able, soon, to 
see what its membership is, and to learn a year or two 
later whether it is increasing or not. 

The table from Indiana shows that there are in that 
yearly meeting 1,567 members. Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting has 1,080 and Miami 487. There are 719 males 
and 848 females. The strongest monthly meeting is Fall 
Creek, with 372 members; Whitewater comes next with 
335, and Miami next with 293. There are in the yearly 
meeting 269 families, and 529 parts of families, the 


latter figures indicating a large relative number of 


detached and individual members. 

In the year reported the yearly meeting has madea net 
loss of 25, according to the record. This, however, on 
being looked at, is found not so unfavorable as at first 
glance it would seem. The gains are 25. Of these only 
six are births, while three are by certificates received, 
seven are by convincement, and nine by request of 
parents. The losses are 50, but 15 of these are charged 
to ‘‘correcting enrolment,’’ which we understand to be 
correction of previous errors, so that the real total loss 
would be 35. Of this loss 26 is by deaths, being 20 
more than the gain by births. No disownments are 
reported, and no ‘‘ erasures’’ from the list, but there are 
six resignations. The removal certificates granted were 
three, the same number as those received. 

This analysis shows the Society, as represented in 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, as without decided change. It 
about ‘‘ holds its own.’’ The deficiency of birthright 
members is very apparent, and this is due, no doubt, 
to marriages with non-members. It is partly compensated 
for by the admission of children to membership, on 
request of parents. But even these, nine, and the births, 
six, do not compensate the 26 deaths. 

It is our hope, and we may say, our faith, that these 
and similiar returns are indicative of the turn of the tide. 
There is, beyond doubt, renewed life in the Society, and 
this must make itself apparent in an increase of member- 
ship. It may be questioned, of course, whether the new 
life is truly a spiritual vitality. We believe it is; we 
believe it is a seed not sown on stony ground, to spring 
up quickly and quickly die away. In the decline of 
Society, which long went on, as we are all well aware, 
there could have been but one result,—its early ultimate 
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‘and by the Scarborough Summer School. 


some of our views of the Friends. 


extinction,—and it is natural that before the movement 
could be reversed there should be a period of apparent 
non-movement in either direction, just as the tide, at the 
height of the flow, or the end of the ebb, has its time of 
rest. 

One thing is plain: we cannot depend upon births to 
compensate deaths. When children have ‘‘ one parent a 
member,’’ it must be a question always whether the other 
parent will not feel drawn to join, and have the children 
also made members. And this depends, of course, upon 
the drawing power of the Society. If it has religious 
magnetism it will bring in the non-member and the 
children, and unify the family. And whether this will be, 
or not, depends greatly on our members who marry non- 
members, and have children. If they hold our principles 
earnestly and strongly, if they are weighty and real 
Friends, they will convince their husbands or their wives ; 
otherwise they will drift away. At this point, as at every 
other, the future of the Society depends on the positive 
and real convincement of those who hold membership 
in it. 

A DISTINCT impression has been made upon other re- 
ligious bodies by the holding of such Conferences of 
English Friends as those at Manchester and Darlington, 
The Methodist 
Recorder, of London, a leading weekly newspaper of large 
circulation, representing the Methodist body, says in its 
issue of Eighth mo. 27, last, that it had been quite in the 
dark as to the Friends. Speaking of the official report 
of the Manchester Conference, it says: ‘* This corrects 
We are inclined, 
through our ignorance, to think of the Friends as stereo- 
typed and incapable of progress; or as a small sect well 
suited—something like the Freemasons—for rich people. 
How mistaken such views are! In doctrine they are in 
the van. Dr. R. C. Gillie, who is described by the 
Friend who quotes his words, as ‘a prominent Presby- 
terian,’ says of the Friends, ‘Their peculiar doctrines 
are specially suitable to the time in which we live, and 
are in closest sympathy with the zeit geist or theological 
spirit of the age. What other denominations have been 
feeling after and groping towards they have possessed and 
upheld all the time.’ ’’ 

This is a sign of the times worth noting. What Dr. 
Gillie says, in substance—that the spiritual thought of 
the Friends is the religious thought of the age—is true to 
a degree which is by many not realized. 


AN interesting Circular has been issued in England by the Com- 
mittee appointed at the Scarborough Summer School to take steps for 
extending and making more permanent the interest in the Bible there 
aroused. The object of the Committee, the Circular states, ‘‘ is con- 
structive, not destructive. It will seek to promote the reverent study of 
religious subjects, especially by encouraging the formation of local 
reading circles; and by the provision of courses of lectures from expert 
Biblical students.” The plan of the reading circles is outlined and 
explained, and courses of study are described. In the list of lecturers 
whose services have been secured we note Dr. J. Rendel Harris, and 
nine others, most of them professors, tutors, and fellows in different 
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colleges. Several Friends, also, including Edward Grubb, (who is 
secretary of the Committee), and William C. Braithwaite, offer their 
services. An extensive list of books suitable for Friends’ libraries, 
authorities in various branches of Biblical study, is given also in the 
Circular. 

A limited number of copies of the Circular may be obtained of 
Edward Grubb, we presume, though we are not authorized to say so. 
His address is 22, Crosby Road, Southport, England. 


IN reprinting, in this issue, the article by John William Graham, 
from the British Friend, on the Doukhobortsi, we are repeating to 
some degree details already given, but his statement is so vigorous, and 
presents so much matter for thought, that it will be read with interest. 

In this connection we may remark that our (editorial ) article, Tenth 
month 16, on the subject, in one place misprinted the name V. Tchert- 
koff ; in another place it was correctly given. 


IN the sketch, last week, of Dr. George Truman, it was said that he 
was acknowledged a minister by Green Street Monthly Meeting ; this 
was an error of the writer. Dr, Truman was acknowledged by the 
monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, then (1829) held at 
Cherry Street. Hg never was a member at Green Street. 

THE thirty-first anniversary meeting and donation day of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society (branch of the Universal Peace Union), will be 
held at the Society's rooms, Philadelphia, (5th and Chestnut streets, 
entrance on 5th), on the 24th instant, sessions at 3 and 7.30 p.m. A 
circular sent out announces addresses from well-known speakers, and 
refers to the present as an opportune time for the annual meeting, 


WE call attention to the advertisement of the Course of Free Lec- 
tures, under charge of the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia. 
Dr. William I. Hull begins on Sixth-day evening of the present week, 
and Prof. M,. A. Kemp-Hoadley follows next Sixth-day evening. 
These lectures are, indeed, a very attractive course, and no doubt 
there will be large audiences to enjoy them. 


BIRTHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa., Fleventh 
month 7, 1897, to William Dorsey and Lucretia Mott Blackburn, a 
daughter, who is named Lucile. 


DEATHS. 
ALLEN,.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 14, 1897, Dr. Harrison 


Allen, of Philadelphia, son of the late Samuel and Elizabeth J. Allen, | 


aged 56 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street. 

Dr. Allen was one of the most distinguished members of his profes- 
sion, a high authority in anatomy, and a specialist in diseases of the 
nose and throat. He served as assistant surgeon during the Civil War, 
and in 1865, at the age of twenty four, was appointed Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Zodlogy, in the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He took the chair of Physiology in 1878, 
was professor emeritus from 1883 to 1892, and from 1892 to 1894 was 
again connected with the University, his total service being thus about 
thirty years. He had published a large number of professional works, 
including text-books and briefer monographs. He was also connected 
with many professional and scientific organizations. 

Personally, Dr. Allen was one of the most conscientious and lova- 
ble of men, with a temper naturally gentle and patient, and a disposi- 
tion thoroughly pure and sincere. His early death is cause of pain to 
a wide circle of friends. His health had not been strong, but there 
was no apprehension, at this time, of the sudden and fatal attack. 

BENEZET.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Eleventh month 3, 1897, at 
his residence, James Benezet, in his 79th year. 

Although not a member he was a regular attender of Friends’ meet- 
ine. His bright and genial spirit won the esteem of all who knew 

im. * 

DORLAND.—At the home of her husband, Dean’s Corners, 
Saratoga county, N. Y., (late that of Andrew and Rebecca L. Dor- 
land), Tenth month 28, 1897, of apoplexy, Elizabeth H. Wilson, 
wife of Philip S. Dorland, aged 61 years, 6 months, and 6 days. 

[ \n extract from the Patron Codperator : ‘* We regret to announce 
to our readers the demise of sister Elizabeth Wilson Dorland, wife of 
our honored brother, Supreme Trustee, Philip S. Dorland, who passed 
away Tenth month 28, after a very brief illness. Sister Dorland was 





born in New York city, but has been a resident of Saratoga county for 
the last twenty-eight years. In her youth she devoted much time to 
educational work, and during that period developed a habit of study, 
reading, and research, which remained with her to the end, giving her 
a depth of information, a broadness and liberality of mind, and an 
originality of thought which conspired to render her a most entertaining 
and instructive conversationalist.’’] 

Although not a member with Friends, her doors and hands were 
always open to make those by appointment or otherwise that chanced to 
step in, welcome. Her testimony against formal prayer, ministry for 
pay, and self-made, was strong and never faltered when a proper op- 
portunity came, to express her views. D. 


GIBSON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Tenth month 27, 1897, at her 
residence, Mira Gibson, aged 89 years, 7 months, 18 days; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

Her sweet and loving disposition endeared her to all who knew her. 

. 


HICKS,—Mary M. Hicks, daughter of the late Whitehead Hicks, 
and his wife, Mary Ann Merritt (a daughter of Jesse and Mary Cor- 
nelius Merritt), was buried on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1897, from 
the residence of William S. Hicks, Jerusalem, Long Island. 

Her father, Whitehead Hicks, was a minister of the Society of 
Friends, and visited Philadelphia, traveling with his wife, Mary Ann 
Merritt. Whitehead Hicks was a nephew of Elias Hicks; and the 
grandfather of the deceased, Jesse Merritt, traveied in the Ohio coun- 
try before the separation in the Society of Friends. The estimable 
character of the deceased secured her many friends. Last Third-day, 
the day of the funeral, was very rainy, but our aged Friends Alexan- 
der S. and Mary T. Bunker were in attendance. Mary Hicks was 
loved by many Friends for her modest worth and unpretending 
Christianity. . Me. 

HUSSEY.—At his residence, in Wellesley Hills, Mass., on Elev- 
enth month 14, 1897, Christopher Coffin Hussey, Pastor Emeritus of 
the Unitarian Society of Billerica, Mass., and formerly of Nantucket, 
Mass., aged 77 years. 

[C. C. Hussey was by birth a Friend, and remained deeply inter- 
ested in and sympathetic with Friends. He spent some time in Phila- 
delphia, about eleven or twelve years ago, and contributed to FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, in 1886, an interesting series of articles on Nan- 
tucket. ] 


PEERS.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11, 1897, Elizabeth, 
wife of George Peers, in her 61st year. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 

When residing in England, Elizabeth was caretaker of Liscard 
Meeting, near Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool. After coming to Phila- 
delphia they mingled with Friends, and she has had charge of the lunch 
department for the schools at Race Street for a number of years past, 
to entire satisfaction. She was of an even temperament, conscientious, 
and trustworthy. An apoplectic stroke caused death in a few days. 

* 


ROMAN.—In Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 14, 1897, Rebecca 
T. Roman, aged 79 years. 

SPENCER.—In West Chester, Pa., at Friends’ Boarding- Home, 
on Tenth month 30, 1897, Mary H. Spencer, in her 93d year. 

This aged Friend—a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting—having 
outlived her own immediate family, sought a home with the Friends 
where she died. She was happy and cheerful, and greatly endeared 
herself to the entire household, where no one thought it a trouble to 
wait upon “‘ Grandmother,’’ as she was lovingly called. Her beautiful 
presence will be greatly missed, but her long life is, we trust, crowned 
with that peace that is the possession of those whose pathway in life 
has been a close walk with God. 


STARR.—At Richmond, Ind., Eleventh month 4, 1897, Sarah J., 
wife of James M. Starr, aged 67 years. 

She passed on to the other life very suddenly, of apoplexy, sitting in 
her wheel chair, with her physician, a beloved sister, and niece, as the 
only witnesses of the great change. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and a thor- 
oughly consistent one, whose daily life was in harmony with their prin- 
ciples. Her ‘‘ trumpet gave no uncertain sound,” but all who came in 
contact with her felt her obedience to the Inner Light, as Christ within. 
Twenty-six years of painful, yet patient, uncomplaining suffering, from 
rheumatism, wrought a beautiful work in her character, purifying and 
transforming her into a noble, just, and lovely woman, whose greatest 
joy was her usefulness and helpfulness to others; as was said at her 
funeral, from her invalid chair a power and blessing went forth, felt and 
acknowledged far and near, and certainly this world was the better for 
her passage through it. At her very large funeral many testimonies 
were borne to her heroic and patient endurance of suffering, and sincere 
sympathy was freely offered to her bereaved husband, whose constant 
and tender care of her, so universally acknowledged by the community, 
now leaves him doubly desolate, with a feeling of empty hands. But 
his active and well-known benevolence will not slumber, but will 
brighten bis lonely old age, to do as his beloved one did, scatter bless- 
ings on every hand, until his call comes to pass over the dark river, 
and join her in the land of the immortals. A. M. S. 
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WORRALL.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Davis 
Varnall, Delaware Co., Pa., suddenly, on the evening of Eleventh 
month 11, 1897, Lizzie G. Worrall, aged 60 years. 

Interment at Darby, Pa. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 

NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
NepraSKA Half-Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders 
met near Genoa, at the usual time on Seventh-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 23. There were no strangers from 
other meetings with us. The regular business was trans- 
acted. 

The meeting for worship on First-day though not as 
large as sometimes, was well attended. We were exhorted 
to do our work now, to-day ; that the present only is ours. 
Not to think that we can nurse an unpleasant feeling 
toward a friend or neighbor to day, and to-morrow have 
an understanding and forgive him. Remember when 
the period we now call to-morrow comes it will only be 
to-day and those with whom we are intending to have an 
understanding may be beyond our reach. Always being 
careful to heed the query, ‘‘Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.’’ Remember the case of the thief upon the 
cross: ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
Kingdom,’’ and the answer, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.’’ 

Lunch was served in the meeting-house to all, as is our 
custom. Most of those at the morning meeting remained 
for the First-day School Association, which met at two 
o’clock. The clerks both being absent, Hamptonetta 
Burgess and Hetty K. Truman were appointed for the 
day. The names of representatives being called, from 
Garrison all were present but one, from Genoa all but 
two, from Lincoln none were appointed, as their school 
is not now in session, but there being two present from 
Lincoln, it was suggested that they be considered as rep- 
resentatives. From the school held near Bennet none 
were appointed, owing to a mistake, and their report was 
not received until Second day morning. Garrison and 
Genoa reported that their schools have been in session for 
the past six months. Lincoln school was in session about 
amonth andahalf. A Friend spoke encouragingly of 
our schools and said that we did not want to make prose- 
lytes of those who gathered with us, but to do them and 
ourselves all the good wecan. A letter of cordial greet- 
ing was received from Catharine Anna Burgess, she being 
prevented by an accident from mingling with us. 

An interesting literary program was then rendered. 
The following question was given from Garrison school: 
‘* What are the best lessons, the most striking, that we can 
draw from the writings of Paul as given in our First-day 
school lesson leaves?’’ His love for his fellow-men, was 
thought to be one great lesson, also his obedience and firm 
dependence upon his Father. A poem, ‘* Seeds,’’ was read 
in concert by the Association. The hope was expressed 


that by thus mingling on this beautiful afternoon, each one | 


of us may have gathered some good thought to take home 
with him and we trust that the Father’s love may keep us 
until we are permitted to meet again. The business 
meeting on Second-day, though small, showed that those 
present were thoughtfully interested in the business 
before us. 

It has been our custom to correspond with Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, receiving an epistle from them 
in the spring and sending them one in the fall. An 
expression in the epistle submitted for the meeting’s con- 
sideration at this time, drew forth considerable discussion 
as to whether it was right to say we are a ‘‘ peculiar peo- 
ple.’ The expression in substance was, that as we 





mingle with those outside of our Society and realize that 
they look upon us as a peculiar people, how important it 
is, especially in this Western country, where there is 
scarcely any one at all familiar with our customs, that 
we hold fast to the Friendly principles we should all 
hold so dear. 

The four queries with the answers were considered and 
the following minute from Genoa was also read: ‘In 
answering the queries in regard to the spiritual condition 
of Society it is to be regretted that a large part of Genoa 
Monthly Meeting live at so great a distance from the 
meeting as to be unable to attend only at long intervals ; 
in fact, some of our birthright members seldom or never 
attend Friends’ meetings.’’ 

We were favored to transact the business coming 
before us in much harmony, and while we missed the 
outward presence of some who are wont to meet with us 
in our semi annual gatherings we could not doubt but 
they thought of us. 

Could those of the more favored East realize the help 
and encouragement given by their presence, even though 
they may have no vocal labors amongst us, there would 
be perhaps a greater effort made by sonie to come and 
help to hold up our hands. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Hetty K. TrRuMAN. 


THE main source of the amber supply is the sea coast of 
the Baltic Ocean. It is fossil gum, originally the exuda- 
dation of a species of conifer now extinct. This grew in 
luxuriant profusion hundreds of thousands of years ago 
on the marshy coasts of northern Europe, when the clim- 
ate was much warmer than it is to-day. The natural 
history of amber is thus explained. The immense forests 
of amber pine underwent their natural downfall and 
decay. The resin of the wood accumulated in large 
quantities in bogs and ponds and in the soil of the forest. 
Where the coast was slowly sinking, the sea by-and-by 
covered the land, and the amber, which had been gradu- 
ally hardening, was at last deposited at the ocean bottom. 
But in higher regions the pine continued to flourish, and 
so amber would still continue to be washed down to the 
shore, and deposited in the later formed green sand, and 
the still later formed stratum of lignite or brown coal. 

The gum became fossilized by its long burial under- 
ground. More than two hundred specimens of extinct 
life, animal and vegetable, have been found embedded in 
amber specimens, including insects, reptiles, plants, leaves, 
shells, fruit, etc., which had been caught in the liquid 
gum and entombed there for all time. Some of these 
specimens are so curiously beautiful as to be almost price- 
less, and one English collector has a cabinet of them 
which is valued at £100,000. One piece embalms a 
lizard about eight inches long, a little jewelled monster 
perfect in its form and coloring, which has no like in 
anything exisiting now. Indeed, in many instances 
science is able solely through this medium to study details 
of animal life which perished from the earth many hun- 
dred thousand of years ago. There are flies preserved 
with wings poised as if for flight, where the prismatic 
sheen glowing through the yellow sepulchre is as brilliant 
as if they were floating alive in the sunshine.—Harper's 
Round Table. 


Don’t let your heart grow cold, and you may carry 
cheerfulness and love with you into the teens of your 


second century, if you can last so long.—O/iver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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Conferences, Associations, &te. 


EXTENSION OF THE SOCIETY: REPORT TO NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held in Brooklyn, Teath month 10, a talk was given by Hyman 
G. Miller entitled, ‘‘ Quakerism Outside the Society.’’ The discussion 
which ensued showed that many of our young people feel that there is 
not sufficient interest manifested in extending the influence of the So- 


ciety. A committee was appointed to report on ways and means of 
doing this. 


The following report was given at the next meeting, and by request 
it is sent to the INTELLIGENCER for publication : 

‘*There are many people who would become more closely united 
with us if we extended to them the proper cordiality and encourage- 
ment. Some of these are not members of the Society, some are mem- 
bers but for various reasons do not, or can not, attend our meetings, 
some are living in the country or suburbs where interest in the Society 
is dying out with the older members. We wish to reach all of these as 


much as possible, and since the life of the Society depends largely upon 
the interest of the younger members, it is for us to do the work. 

**Since we New York and Brooklyn Friends are yearly receiving 
valuable additions to our various religious organizations from among 
out-of town members we feel that, in return, we should do something 
to help the smaller meetings. 

‘* The Committee suggests : 

‘*I.—That a small Visiting Committee be appointed to select 
members of the Young Friends’ Association to accompany the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on their visits to the various Preparative Meetings. 
It is hoped that in this way the young people in our various meetings 
may be brought more closely in touch with each other. 

‘Conferences of Young Friends’ Associations should be held 
within the precincts of the smaller meetings, in order that the benefits 
of such gatherings may be more widely felt. 

‘* If, —That the Secretary send invitations to social gatherings and 
notices of meetings of the Young Friends’ Association, of the Young 
Friends’ Aid, and Friendly Hand, of the Philanthropic Association, of 
Bible Meetings, and First-day School gatherings to all Friends who 
might atiend, and to all others who might become interested if a 
cordial welcome were extended, 

‘*It is desired that members of the Association who know of any 
persons who would care to attend our meetings, shall give the names 
and addresses to the secretary. 

“ TIL—That a Lookout Committee be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to look out for the guests and strangers at our social meetings, 
and shall cordially invite them to attend our Meetings for Worship and 
Discipline. 

“ All members who would be glad to offer accommodations for vis- 
iting Friends who are in the city to attend special meetings, are re- 
quested to give their names to the Lookout Committee, who shall pro- 
vide for the entertainment of these Friends. 

“1V.—That a Publication Committee be appointed, who shall take 
steps toward securing space in the Young Friends’ Review, where all 
news of interest to Friends in our yearly meeting may be published. 

‘* They shall make arrangements that sample copies of the paper be 
widely distributed, especially among those members who seldom attend 
meetings, and shall do ali in their power to increase its circulation. 

** This Committee will take charge of papers presented at the As- 
sociation meetings, and will arrange for the publication of some of 
them in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER or Young Friends’ Review. 

‘* Tt is also desirable that notices of our auxiliary meetings, such as 
Philanthropic Young Friends’ Associations, Bible Meetings, etc., be 
published in the daily papers when possible. 

‘*V.—The Committee urges three things upon the Association at 
large ; First, that they remember that this work cannot be performed 
by committees alone, but that its success depends upon the earnest en- 
deavor of each individual ; second, that they attend business meetings 
whenever possible, and shoulder their part of the work of the Society ; 
third, that they be most careful not to allow the absorbing interests of 
daily work to prevent them from maintaining a loving intercourse with 
our elderly Friends, many of whom have withdrawn from much of the 
— life of our Society and need the sympathy and love of the young 
people. 

‘* Let us feel that the Society is a unit, though composed of many 
members, and that we should extend our hands to all our fellow-work- 
ers, glad to share with them the advantages that our greater numbers 
bring.’’ E. H. C., Chairman. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Branch of the Bible Section of 
the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, met at 243 
Deane street, on the 7th instant, continuing the study of the condi- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Jesus. Franklin Noble described the 





agricultural implements, the wooden plows, and other tools and the 
olden methods being very much as they now are in Egypt. The fig- 
ures as to grain exports from Egypt in these ancient times were aston- 
ishing. ‘The point was brought out in the discussion that followed that 
there had really been no change in agricultural methods for thousands 
of years, until the machinery innovations introduced from the United 
States. The method of grinding and cooking the grain was explained, 
and a very clear idea given of the farm life. 

May Haviland, reporting the researches of her sister, Charlotte, 
gave a vivid description of the Jewish costumes, illustrating these by 
colored pictures, which she had copied from authoritative plates. The 
meaning of each detail of the dress was explained, and new light was 
thrown upon many Scriptural sayings. Harriet Waring reviewed the 
subject of sects of the age, quoting from Harriet Martineau a word pic- 
ture of the Essenes, who were so like the Friends in their religious 
views that one member said he saw but one important difference, —the 
Essenes did not marry. 

The chairman reported a partial List of Books for those who were 
interested in the subject. It included : “As Others Saw Him,’’ Geikie’s 
New Testament Homes, “* Home Life in the Bible,’ H. L. Palmer; 
** Eastern Life, Past and Present,’’ Harriet Martineau. Also for refer- 
ence, Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” and Keim’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
and Van Dyke's fascinating book ‘‘ The Other Wise Man.” 

In a description of the life of the Jewish women, by Mary Hicks, 
attention was called to the position which these women held, compared 
with that accorded to them in the most enlightened of the heathen 
nations. They were universally loved and respected, in the home, and 
protected by reasonable laws. Interesting details of home life, mar- 
riage, customs, etc., were also given. Wr 


PHILADELPHIA. —On the evening of Eleventh month 8, the regular 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held at 15th and Race 
streets, the president, William E. Walter, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes, the standing com- 
mittees reported progress in the various branches of the their work, 

There was then read and accepted the report of the Building Com- 
mittee, which included the itemized account of its treasurer ; it further 
stated that: ‘ Since last report no effort has been made to raise addi- 
tional funds, owing to the facts, —first, that Friends’ Central School was 
undertaking re-building, and they did not wish to interfere with the 
successful completion of that work ; and secondly, because the finan- 
cial conditioa of the country was such as to make it impossible to suc- 
cessfully prosecute their plans. It is hoped that the returning prosper- 
ity will soon enable them to actively push the project to completion. 
The need of such a building is increasingly felt. The activities at the 
Association Rooms have been carried on with earnestness and with 
growing appreciation on the part of those who have availed themselves 
of its privileges.’’ 

The Lecture Committee reported that they had arranged a course 
of free lectures to be given in the Friends’ Centra! School lecture room, 
by members of Swarthmore College Faculty. These lectures will be 
given on Sixth-day evenings, at 8 o'clock, on Eleventh month 19, and 
26, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month g, and Sixth-day, Twelfth moath 17. 

The Executive Committee reported the holding of their regular 
meeting, the consideration of new business, and the arrangement of the 
evening's program. * 

There was called to the attention of the Association, two outlets 
for Friendly work. The Boys’ Reading Room will resume its work at 
3725 Lancaster avenue, Eleventh month 15, aad will be open from 7 
to 9g o'clock every evening during the winter, First-days and holidays 
excepted, To successfully carry on the work the assistance of Friends 
is earnestly desired. 

Attention was called to the Beech Street Mission, with its three 
branches of work, and helpers were asked for in the First-day school, 
held in the afteraoon, the sewing-school on Seventh-day afternoons, 
and the meetings held on Third-day evenings; workers are needed in 
all branches, but the assistance of young men at the evening meetings 
was particularly desired. 

A notice was read concerning the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations, to be held at Newtown, Eleventh month 
20. Five delegates were appointed as our representatives, and all our 
members were urged to attend the meeting, woich promises to be an 
interesting one. 

Emma Speakman Webster then read the paper prepared by Edward 
A. Pennock, on ‘‘ The Mystics of the Times of George Fox.’? The 
writer said that: ‘All true mysticism is built upon the belief that in 
human nature there is an original Light, an intuitive perception of truth, 
transcending intellect and reason, which must be sought for and listened 
to in the depths of one’s own being.”’ An outline was given of Jacob 
Boehm's doctrine of the development of contraries; according to this, 
God manifests himself in opposites. Light must have shadow, evil is 
necessary to manifest good,—not that anything is created by God for 
evil, in everything is both good and evil, the predominance decides its 
use and destiny.’’ 

Another prominent character mentioned was Madame Guyon, whose 
life was spent in unceasing labors of love, and in the promulgation of 
her doctrine. The mystics were a practical people, not dreamers alone, 
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and she was a woman of constant beneficence. We find some lines of 
similarity between them and George Fox and the early Friends, In 
his ‘*Apology,”’ Robert Barclay commends their manner of worship, 
and their belief in the inner kingdom, but claims for Friends the superi- 
ority because they do not make a mystery of this worship, only to be 
attained by a few men or women in a cloister. 

With what is best in this mystical thought Fox would probably have 
agreed. ‘‘ He made a simple, practical contribution to that mystical 
tendency that has come down from remote ages with a strong clear mes- 
sage to the world to-day, to call it away from the love of the outward 
form and direct it to the kingdom within.” 

This paper was considered to be of exceptional value, and in the 
remarks which followed it was thought that though there is a continual 
strife over doctrine there is a tendency in all denominations to grow 
away from rituals and creeds. The strong resemblance between sin 
and selfishness was noted, and it was queried if evil was necessary to 
bring out the good, though we are surely at our best when we resist 
temptation, and it is in life’s battles that character is made. 

The next paper, prepared by Daniel Gibbons, on ‘‘ Social Games 
and Prizes,’’ was read by Charles Paxson. After tracing the position 
of Friends in regard to this question in former years, the writer brought 
his argument down to this proposition : ‘Any game or contest is wrong 
where such contest depends in any essential degree upon chance, where 
the determination of the said element of chance may bring to the con- 
testant anything of value to be held and enjoyed as his or her per- 
sonal property, except where such contestant wins by the force of his 
or her own personal experience, culture, strength, skill, patience, or 
endurance, and where the element of chance is not the determining 
factor in the contest, or where it is such as is presented by natural laws 
of which each contestant has equal knowledge and advantage. Any 
obtaining of value by mere wager upon the contest of others is wrong, 
even when such contests are in themselves blameless.”” As to the giv- 
ing of prizes he thought that where a game like chess is entirely de- 
pendent upon the skill, patience, and experience of the player, it is not 
wrong to play for a prize; at the same time the lesson for us seemed to 
be that the guarding of the traditions of our people is more important 
than determining the rectitude of certain kinds of sports and prizes. 

Mary B. Paxson thought that in duplicate whist, where all elements 
of chance are eliminated we should take the stand against it, not be- 
cause prizes given would be allied to gambling or calculated to encour- 
age gambling, but because the stress and strain, the eagerness of com- 
petition which prizes induce, while suitable and beneficial in the ath 
letic field, or the college platform, have no proper place in social gather- 
ings. ‘A prize under such circumstances fails to accomplish, is not in- 
tended to accomplish, the good end of stimulating physical or intellect- 
ual development along any line. These reasons seem to me good and 
sufficient, and likely to appeal to most open-minded young people as 
sufficient to lead to their discountenancing this popular custom, while 
if we simply tell them it is gambling, I think many will perceive the 
weakness of our logic, and go their own way with shaken confidence 
in us as guides.” 

Other speakers thought that we should be careful of our example, 
lest others should not use these pastimes in a safe way, and whether 
harmful or otherwise, they certainly waste valuable time. 

The committee to nominate a new Building Committee brought for- 
ward a list of twenty-two names, the report was accepted and the com- 
mittee so named was duly appointed. The former committee was re- 
leased with appreciation and thanks for its services 

Adjournment followed a few moments of silence. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—Our second Friends’ Association was held in 
Horsham meeting-house on the afternoon of Tenth month 31. 

A short silence being observed, the President fro tem, Comly 
Walton, opened the meeting by announcing a Bible reading by Mary S. 
Warner. 

Elizabeth Kerbaugh then gave an essay, entitled, “‘ The Triumph of 
Evil over Good,”’ illustrating the life of Job, in its periods. After dis- 
cussing the paper, Susan H. Jarrett gave a short selection. A reading 
from the Life of George Fox, by William Penrose, was followed by a 
discussion emphasizing the similarity of the lives of George Fox and Job. 

A portion of the Discipline, “ Meetings for Worship, ” was given 
by Hannah Walker, followed by a reading entitled, “* Unseen Pur- 
poses,’ by Clinton Morgan. ‘ Be Kind”’ was the title of a recitation 
given by Bertha Tomlinson. 

The report of the Executive Committee being given, some time was 
devoted to remarks, voluntary exercises, and sentiments. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Eleventh month 28. 

A. M. G. 


PROFESSOR MAERTENS, of the University of St, Petersburg, has 
been selected by the arbitrators in the Venezuelan Boundary Arbitra- 
tion as the Umpire and President. The Court is thus completed, and is 
expected to meet at Paris, in 1898, Great Britain and Venezuela each 
submitted to the other a list of acceptable jurists, and the name of Pro- 
fessor Maertens appeared on both,—hence his selection. 


€oducational Department. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

In the Westonian (Westtown Boarding School), Sarah Dunn Wood 
writes very sensibly of the advantage to be found in sending children 
of proper age away to school. ‘ That it is better to keep our children 
near to us while they are small, is not to be controverted,’’ she con- 
cludes, ‘* and happy are we of this generation in having such excellent 
schools at hand. But that there are advantages in boarding-school life 
for the old ones is equally true, and how few of us who have tried 
the experiment ever regretted doing so.” We give below a large part 
of her article : 


“With excellent school facilities almost at our doors, it is perhaps 
natural to wish to keep our boys and girls where they will have our 
daily, parental oversight. Still there are advantages to both parents and 
children in a few years of boarding-school life, that are worthy of con- 
sideration if it were for nothing more than the self-restraint and self- 
forgetfulness unconsciously acquired by constant friction of youthful 
minds in the large family of the boarding-school. In most families 
there are definite reasons that make it expedient and desirable. 

‘* Boys, for instance, reach an age where racket and perpetual mo- 
tion are essential to their existence, and where is the mother, at least 
the town mother, who can well give her son full liberty of lung and 
limb? He needs space and opportunity for boisterous, rollicking play, 
that cannot be found so well, so safely, or so abundantly in home life 
and day schools. There is sure to come a time when our boy chafes 
under home restrictions and even under parental tenderness and care, 
while father and mother do not realize his need for more independence 
and freedom. Then send him to a boarding-school where he will have 
proper safe-guards, but where being out of reach of family counsels he 
must act on his own responsibility, and form his own decisions. In the 
meantime the parent mind changes his attitude toward him as a de- 
pendent child, and the very separation brings about a change of 
relations timely, wholesome, and desirable. 

“With our daughters, boarding-school life is equally beneficial. 
Many girls need to be pushed out of the home nest, to learn to take 
care of themselves and to use their own powers. So long as they have 
their mothers to depend upon, so long will they remain dependent. 
Later on, when responsibilities are assumed, or are thrust upon them, 
the self-reliance attained by the experiences of boarding-school life, 
proves invaluable to their comfort and efficiency. Of conrse, we all 
know girls who have, at home, more self confidence than their mothers 
know how to manage. These cannot too soon be thrown on their own 
resources, to find how much is self conceit, pure and simple, and how 
much is their much-vaunted natural ability. 

** There is no substitute for the deep and enduring friendships of 
boarding-school girls. These are a blessing that cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Inthe close relationships of constant intercourse, intimacies 
are formed that are at once absorbing and satisfying. A girl with such 
friendships will not, like the ordinary girl, be waiting on her first matri- 
monial opportunity. 

* Having lived continuously in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
boarding-school, students are likely to go out from it with tastes formed 
for further study.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

CHARLES TYLOR, one of the historians among English Friends, —and 
there are several of high rank,—known by his two books on the 
Huguenots and the Camisards of France, and other excellent work, is 
the author of a recently-issued compact little volume on Wycliffe, the 
great English reformer before the days of Luther. The title of the 
volume is “‘ Tares and Wheat: A Memorial of John Wycliffe,” and 
the publishers are Headley Brothers, London. ‘‘ The title was sug- 
gested by that of a Latin book, ascribed to Thomas of Walden, a Car- 
melite friar, unfriendly to Wycliffe, who died in 1431, and from whose 
book many particulars respecting the Reformer are derived.’’ The 
friar called his book, “ Bundles of Tares of Master John Wycliffe 
among the Wheat,” and Charles Tylor, in adopting part of the title, 
takes a different view, of course, as to what was wheat and what tares, 
in the religious life of England in the 14th Century. 

We warmly commend this little volume (its cost is but two shill- 
ings), as an excellent primary study of the time which it represents. 
Wycliffe is a figure in the forefront of the column from which our body 
of believers emerged under Fox. It was the courage and faithfulness 


of such reformers as he that made it possible for those who came later 
to do the work of their day. 





The Arena magazine, Boston, is now edited by Dr. John Clark Rid- 
path, a well-known historical writer and literary worker, while B. O. 
Flower, some time its editor and publisher, is a regular contributor. 
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The Arena is a monthly, published by The Arena Company, Copley 
Square, Boston; price $2.50 a year. It is devoted to what may be 
called the radical side of current American discussion, and has articles 
on many earnestly-argued social and political questions. Its purposes 
mostly, ‘the betterment of conditions,’ and is strongly opposed to 
‘*plutocratic”’ control. Its contributors include, besides Dr. Ridpath 
and B. O. Flower, Judge Walter Clark, of North Carolina; ex-con- 
gressman Chas. A. Towne, of Michigan; William J. Bryan, Judge 
George H. Smith, of California; Prof. L. M. Haupt, and others. For 
those who incline to consider social and political affairs on the side 
indicated, it will no doubt have interest. 


In view of the rather earnest discussion of the treatment of the 
school-histories of the war for the Union, 1861-65, it is interesting to 
note a book, ‘‘ Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War,’’ (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1) by Theodore A. Dodge, of Massachusetts, who 
lost a leg Gettysburg. His book very fairly deals with both sides. 
He especially admires General Lee. Weare not sure that we have 
yet seen exactly the right book as a history text, though there should 
be, certainly, no great difficulty in stating the case fairly. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward’s new book, ‘‘ The Story of 
Jesus Christ,’ is about appearing. It is announced for the 20th. Her 
impressive book “A Singular Life,” appeared somewhat introductory 
to further discussion of the Christ-like life, and there will be, no doubt, 
much interest in the present volume. She has, for years, it is intimated, 
cherished a wish to write a book which would make the life and works 
of the Master more vivid and real. 


John Muir will contribute to early numbers of the At/antic Monthly 
a series of articles which are likely to become the classic descriptions 
of, first, Great Government Reservations, second, The Yellowstone 
Park, third, The Yosemite Park, and fourth, the Sequoia Parks. T. 
W. Higginson is to furnish further instalments of his interesting recol- 
lections. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. GeorGE A. BARTON, of Bryn Mawr College, attended the First- 
day morning meeting at Race street, Philadelphia, on the 3oth ult., 
and presented an earnest communication, and offered prayer. After 
meeting he took part in the Conference Class, which is pursuing a 
course of Scripture study. His visit is felt to be very acceptable, and 
we are glad to note the occurrence. 

Our valued friend John L. Griffen, of New York, whose state of 
health for some months has occasioned the sympathy of his wide circle 
of friends, has lately been somewhat better. In a note, on the 15th 
inst., he says: ‘-Altheagh somewhat improved, I am still confined to 
the house, Thanks to friends for their kind remembrance of me, 
which I feelingly reciprocate.” 

Joel Borton writes from Stroudsburg, 15th inst.: ‘‘I am just able 
to be up and about my room. If my strength will admit, I want to go 
to my home some time this week.’’ 


Copies of the Skaguay News (Alaska), of Tenth. mo. 22 and 29, 
received by Samuel T. Ash, of this city, from his son, Henry C. Ash, 
were shown us by the former on the 16th inst., having come to hand 
very promptly. The News is a weekly, neatly printed, and very 
earnest in representing the interests of Skaguay and the White Pass as 
a route to the interior mines and the Klondike region. H. C. Ash, is 
actively engaged in promoting the enterprise of a tramway road over 
the White Pass, as heretofore mentioned. 


Nort solely on our Sabbath days, 
We render service fair : 
For duties done go up like praise 
And kindly thought is prayer.—Langéridge. 


WE are always talking about the greatness of our prin- 
ciples. But let us not forget that, the more we believe 
in their greatness, the larger should be our sacrifices in 
their behalf.—Jnguirer, London. 


Not broken wills, not crucified wills, but consecrated 
wills, does He seek to pour his will through.—Samue/ 
Longfellow. 


O Gop, who art the truth, make me one with thee in 
everlasting love! Iam often weary of reading and weary 
of hearing. In thee alone is the sum of my desire! Let 
all teachers be silent, let the whole creation be dumb be- 
fore thee, and do thou only speak to my soul !—Zhomas 
a Kempis. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOLACE. 


THE chestnut’s gold is piled along the blue, 
And soft gray mists the meadows all enfold, 

But graceless walls are shutting out the view ; 
I question duty that it should withhold. 


But, no, the heart must needs make truce with peace ; 
Yet, hope exultant, happy voices ring, 

As the trees don their splerdor at a death, 
Hold in their secret heart eternal spring. 


Heir to the future: but a day no more 
Can time withhold from me,—this legacy 
The glory shall return by field and shore ; 
God is, and Beauty evermore shall be. 
K, CLEMENT. 
Mantua, N. /. 


THANKSGIVING. 


SWEET was the song of the robin, 
Blithe was the hum of the bee, 

In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea. 

Then deeply was cloven the furrow, 
And gayly they scattered the seed, 

Who trusted that rainfall and sunshine 
Would surely be given at need. 


The robin hath flown to the tropic, 
The honey bee flitteth no more, 
The reaper hath garnered the harvest, 
And the fruit and the nuts are in store. 
The flame hath died out on the maples, 
We tread on the loose-lying leaves, 
And the corn that was sturdy and stalwart 
Is gathered and bound into sheaves. 


And sweeter than music of springtime, 
And fuller of jubilant mirth 
Are the strong-tided chorals o’erflowing 
From the hearts where thanksgiving has birth. 
The songs of the home and the altar, 
The gladness of children at play, 
And the dear love of households united 
Are blending in praises to day. 


For pasture lands folded with beauty, 
For plenty that burdened the vale, 

For the wealth of the teeming abundance, 
And the promise too royal to fail, 

We lift to the Maker our anthems, 
But none the less cheerily come 

To thank Him for bloom and fruition 
And the happiness crowning the home. 


Oh, the peace on the brow of the father, 
The light in the mother’s clear eyes, 
The lift in the voices of maidens 
Who walk under dream.curtained skies, 
The dance in the feet of the wee ones 
And the sparkle and shine in the air! 
The earth has no time like Thanksgiving— 
A truce to our fretting and care. 


Sweet was the song of the robin, 
Blithe was the hum of the bee 
In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea; 
But sweeter the silence of autumn, 
That maketh a space for the strain 
Of the joyance of home when the harvest 
Is gathered from hillside and plain. 
—Author Not Given. 


His work had been to fashion worlds 
And unto rhythmic orbits chain, 
Yet many years as loyally 
He wielded saw and plane. 
—Sarah P. Hopkins. 


‘* ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING’’ says that there is nothing about 
Dismal Swamp in Virginia, to create miasma; ‘‘all is fresh and sweet, 
and the air is laden with balmy odors.’’ The water is thought to pos- 
sess certain medicinal qualities. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF TENNYSON. 
In letters to Emily Sellwood (who afterward became his 
wife) we get hints of Lord Tennyson’s slender means in 
early manhood. He writes from Warwick in 1840: ‘I 
got into the third class of carriages in the train to 
Leicester. It is a carriage entirely open, without seats, 
nothing but a rail or two running across it, something like 
pens of cattle. Warwick (that is the castle) not 
to be seen till Saturday as the family are there. Almost 
afraid I cannot stop as long, as it is very expensive lodg- 
ing at an inn.’’ After this date, we are told, ‘* all cor- 
respondence between Alfred Tennyson and Emily Sell- 
wood was forbidden ; since there seemed to be no pros- 
pect of their ever being married, owing to that un- 
fortunate! y— 
‘ Eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.’ ” 

It was not until 1850 that Tennyson felt able to 
marry. When ‘‘In Memoriam ’’ was to be published 
Moxon ‘had promised a small yearly royalty on this and 
on the other poems,’’ and the biographer adds: ‘* And 
so my father had decided that he could now honorably 
offer my mother a home. Accordingly after ten years of 
separation their engagement was renewed.’’ They were 
married on the 13th of June, the month in which * In 
Memoriam ’’ was given to the public. In after life the 
husband said: ‘‘ The peace of God came into my life be- 
fore the altar when I wedded her.’’ The son’s tribute to 
his mother is very beautiful, but too long for quotation 
here. 

‘*Isabel’’ is said to have been a tribute to his wife ; 
and we need not remind the reader that two of his most 
exquisite sonnets, ‘‘ Dear, near, and true,’’ and the dedi- 
cation to his last volume, ‘‘ The Death of CEnone,’’ were 
addressed to her. One of his main tests of manhood is 
‘* the chivalrous reverence’’ for womanhood. He once 
said: ‘‘ I would pluck my hand from a man even if he 
were my greatest hero, or dearest friend, if he wronged a 
woman or told her a lie.’’— Zhe Critic. 


BORN WITH THE SILVER SPOON. 


‘*] HAVE been young and now am old,’’ said one of the 
charming middle-aged women of the period, in the hear- 
ing of a Boston 7ranscripft reporter, ‘‘ and I have reached 
that period of life when I can look back and see results 
and note how seldom those who are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, as the saying is, have the silver 
fork when they are grown up. When I look back and re- 
member who were the jeunesse doree of my youth—the 
men whose lives and positions above all others seemed 
particularly enviable and desirable—and then look about 
me and see how few of those days have attained an honor- 
able and useful middle life, I feel that I can preach a 
sermon to my boys and their friends with object lessons 
that ought to make it very impressive. Some are poor, 
having spent health and substance, like the prodigal, in 
riotous living. Even those who have apparently not suf- 
fered in purse or health are a set of discontented, blasé, 
weary worldlings, who go over the same treadmill of fash- 
ionable existence year by year without pleasure or profit. 

‘Another thing I have noticed from my vantage 
ground of a life-long experience is that, if only as a purely 
worldly maxim, honesty is certainly the best policy. 
Many a brilliant man I have seen who has destroyed his 
prospects by the crooked ways in which he sought to 
better himself financially, politically, and even socially, 
whereas if he had walked honorably before all men he 
would have gained the world’s good opinion, and, in 
many instances, the very things he coveted. And, 





finally, there are the young married couples of my youth. 
In nine cases out of ten those of my friends who married 
poor young men, and who gave up the luxuries of their 
homes to prove veritable helpmeets to the men of their 
choice, are now, almost without exception, prosperous 
and in many cases wealthy, while those men and girls who 
have married for money are, as a rule, greatly in want of 
it. ‘Be good and you will be happy’ is the maxim, and 
certainly it seems true from a materialistic as well as from 
a religious point of view.’ ’’ 


MILDRED’S BREAKFAST. 

Detroit Free Press. 
Tuis little girl was not an imaginary child, supposed to 
live at Boston, but she was a real tot from Chicago, and 
she was traveling east with her parents. She had par- 
taken of breakfast in the dining car and had returned to 
the parlor coach, when a gentleman asked, in a friendly 
tone: 

‘« What is your name, little girl?”’ 

‘« Mildred, thir.’’ 

‘« That’s a very pretty name.’’ 

‘« Yeth, thir.’’ 

‘¢ Where do you live, Mildred? ’’ 

‘¢In Thicago, thir.’’ 

‘« How old are you?’’ 

‘« Five, thir, going on thikth.’’ 

‘* You have had breakfast, I suppose ? ’’ 

‘* Yeth, thir.’’ 

‘« Good breakfast ?’’ 

‘« Yeth, thir.”’ 

** You had beefsteak, I suppose ?’’ 

‘* No, thir.’’ 

‘* Potatoes ?’’ 

‘*No, thir.’’ 

‘« Eggs, with a little breakfast bacon, perhaps ?’’ 

‘* No, thir.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you had toast and butter, with a glass of 
milk? ’”’ 

‘* No, thir.’’ 

‘* Then you mast have had boiled fish, with bread and 
butter ?’’ 

‘« No, thir.’’ 

‘« Well, you had some fruit, then ?”’ 

‘« No, thir.”’ 

‘* Well, Mildred,’’ said the gentleman, with a puzzled 
expression, ‘‘ I have guessed about everything I can think 
of. Perhaps you will tell me what you had for 
breakfast ? ’’ 

‘« Yeth, thir,’’ replied the little maiden. 
conthitht mothtly of therealth.’’ 


‘«My diet 


Tue College of Mexico is the oldest college in America, being 
fifty years older than Harvard. 


A RussIAn thistle 9 feet in circumference was recently found in the 
Santa Fé Valley, New Mexico. 


Tue Belgian Government offers a prize of $10,000 to any one who 
will discover a chemical that will take the place of white phosphorus in 
match making. 


“ONE never ought to spend more than two hours a day in an art- 
gallery,” says ‘‘Spectator”’ in the Outlook. Very few American 
tourists abroad live up to such a rule, it may be judged. 


A PARIs paper says that the vineyards of Gard and Herault have 
recovered from the phylloxera, and that wine is as cheap as it was in 


1875. Nevertheless, the population is turning more and more to 
alcohol. 


SoME time ago the experiment was made of letting loose at Com- 
piégne, France, a swallow belonging to Antwerp, in company with a 
number of pigeons. The swallow immediately made a bee-line for 
home and arrived there in one hour, while the pigeons required three 
hours. 














THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Harper’s Round Table, 


THE first Europeon explorer who looked down upon the 
broad waters of the Pacific saw them stretch away calm 
and unruffled into the apparently endless distance of the 
south, and it was from this circumstance that the greatest 
of the oceans got the two names by which it has ever 
since been known, of ‘‘ The Pacific,’’ and ‘‘ The South 
Sea.’’ We can fancy what visions of wonders hidden 
behind that vale of sea-mist must have floated before the 
imagination of Balboa on that peak in Darien when he 
fell upon his knees and thanked God that it had fallen to 
his lot to make the great discovery. It is easy to suppose 
that his imagination pictured new continents rising out 
of the vast expanse of ocean containing empires greate 

than Cortez found in Mexico and treasures more rich 
than were ever dreamed of by the Incas of Peru; and 
whatever these might be, they were all the inheritance of 
Spain. But whatever those dreams may have been, it is 
certain they were doomed to disappointment. In the 
first century that followed the discovery of the great 
ocean, indeed, a good many of the adventurous ships of 
Spain sailed the waters of the South Sea, but their efforts 
ended in failure for the most part; the reports they 
brought back from their voyages were for the most part 
of sea—nothing but sea. One or two, indeed, discovered 
and landed upon islands, but not one ever reached the 
shores of the only continent that lay hidden in the un- 
known waters of the South Sea. 

It is easy to understand their experience when we look 
at a map of that part of the world, for we shall find that 
a line drawn round the globe ten degrees south of the 
equator would pass through more than twenty thousand 
miles of ocean and less than four thousand of land. South 
of this line the only large pieces of land are the south 
point of Africa, the narrowest part of South America, and 
the island continent of Australia. Except the island of 
Madagascar, there is no land of any considerable extent 
in all the great expanse of the Indian Ocean; and the 
still more vast extent of the South Pacific is only dotted 
here and there by groups of beautiful but widely scat- 
tered islands, lovely in form, and lavishly endowed with 
a marvellous variety of natural productions, but so di- 
minutive in size that they must be sought with all the 
advantages of modern science in the vast wilderness of 
ocean by which they are surrounded. 


Now is the seed time. God alone 

Behbolds the end of what is sown; 

Beyond our vision weak and dim, 

The harvest time is hid with him. — Whittier. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS 
It is of interest to note the range of the books which the English 
Friends’ Scarborough Committee propose as suitable for Scriptural 
study. In the list of those somewhat expensive, suggested for placing 
in Friends’ libraries, are three works by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, 
one by Prof. R. G. Mvulton, (the “ Literary Study of the Bible’’) ; 
three by Prof. A. H. Sayce, one by Delitzch, four by Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, three by Prof. Geo. Adam Smith, (one of the lecturers at Scar- 
borough) ; one by Bishop Westcott, (bishop of Durham, and one of the 
best of the English churchmen) ; one by Bishop Lightfoot,—who was 
the predecessor of Dr. Westcott, in the Durham see; one by Dr. Pres- 
sensé the eminent French Protestant writer; three by Prof. Hort, who 
was associated with Dr. Westcott in some of his Scriptural work (‘*The 
Bible in the Church,” etc.) ; two by Principal A. M. Fairbairn, one by 
Canon Driver. R. W. Dale’s work on the Atonement, Canon Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, Paul Sabatier's ‘‘ Life of Francis of Assisi,’’ Dean 
Farrar's ** The Minor Prophets,’ are also in the list, and Prof. 
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Cheyne’s “ Jeremiah,” and Edward Grubb’s “ First Lessons on the 
Hebrew Prophets,” are in the list of the less expensive books, costing 
from 25 cents to a dollar. 


THE greatest recent literary event has been the publication of the 
Biography of Alfred Tennyson, the English Poet Laureate,—and, on 
the whole, the greatest poet of the “ Victorian Era,” on either side of 
the Atlantic,—by his son, and successor in the title, Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson. It is in two volumes of over five hundred pages each, 
and is sold for $10, net. The publishers are the Macmillan Company. 
There are numerous portraits and other illustrations, some poems not 
before published, and several chapters of personal recollections by 
friends of Tennyson, all distinguished people,—Dr. Jowett, Lecky 
the historian, etc. No time has been lost in reviewing the work ; the 
leading articles in the At/antic Monthly and North American Review, 
this month, are reviews of it, the former by Hamilton W. Mabie, asso- 
ciate with Lyman Abbott in editing 7%e Outlook, and the latter by 
Edmund Gosse, the English critic, essayist, and poet. Both speak 
very highly of the work, H. W. Mabie perhaps more unqualifiedly 
than Edmund Gosse. 


In New York City what looks like an admirable work has been 
begun. This is the provision of clean, good, pleasant hotel accommo- 
dations at very moderate prices. D. O. Mills, a rich man, (he came 
from California, and is father-in-law to Whitelaw Reid of the 7ridune), 
has erected and opened, down town, a great hotel, called the Mills 
Hotel No. 1, (for there are to be more, if this succeeds), covering a 
whole block, and containing thirteen hundred lodging-rooms, the 
price of a lodging to be twenty cents, and meals obtainable, in the 
restaurant, ‘‘ by the card,’’ at ten cents and upward. Itis not exactly 
a “cheap ’’ lodging and eating-house, but an attractive and good one, 
handsomely but plainly built, furnished with all comforts that can be 
reasonably desired, and at rates heretofore unknown in our American 
cities, except in shabby or unsavory quarters. 


THE death of Henry George called out many expressions of eulogy 
for his character. These were, in fact, general ; we observed no excep- 
tion to the rule of praise for his sincerity, his earnestness, his kindly 
and honest purpose. Generally, there was an accompanying disclaimer 
of sympathy with his ‘‘ Single Tax” doctrine. It was noticed that 
in the New York campaign, his over-exertion in which caused his sud- 
den death, the tax issue had little prominence, the main question being 
whether “ Bossism ”’ in politics should continue supreme. 


THE increase in the vote for the Prohibition candidates in the dif.- 
ferent States is regarded by members of that party as encouraging. In 
Pennsylvania, as is well understood, the poll for Dr. Swallow for State 
Treasurer was’ greatly swollen by independent voters, and was not a 
fair test of Prohibition strength, but taking the vote for Lathrope, 
the candidate for Auditor-General, there was still a great increase over 
last year, Lathrope having now 58,876, while Levering (for Presi- 
dent), had last year but 19,621. In other States, there is an increase 
in the Prohibition vote, but nowhere equaling that of Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey's vote (for members of the Assembly), was 5,836 in 1895, 
and tis now 7,667. In Massachusetts one Prohibitionist candidate, 
William S. Swift, of Tisbury, is elected to the Legislature. 


THE two great annual meetings of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union,—the World’s and the (United States) National,—have 
just been held, the former at Toronto, the latter at Buffalo. Both were 
enthusiastic, and on most subjects harmonious. Frances E. Willard 
was reélected President at both, and certainly she seems to be the true 
head of the work. (In the election at Buffalo, it is true that there were 
396 ballots cast for President, and 377 for Miss Willard, 19 being scat- 
tered for other women prominent in the organization. ) 

At Toronto the question of Lady Heary Somerset's attitude on the 
state licensing of the soldiers’ vices in India was gently but firmly 
dealt with ; the policy of license was emphatically condemned. while 
entire kindness and friendship were signified for Lady Henry, and she 
was rechosen Vice-President. 

At Buffalo, the difficult problem was the great ‘‘ Temple ”’ building 
at Chicago, the ward, if not precisely the child, of the W. C. T. U. It 
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bas been, so far, not prosperous, and the financial problem has been 
very difficult. Last year, about one-fourth the rooms were unrented, 
this year one-third. Mrs. Matilda B, Carse, the manager, has had a 
trying time, and a good many came to the Buffalo meeting resolved to 
have her deposed. However, as in many such cases, “the broth was 
mot eaten as hot as it was cooked,’’ and Mrs. Carse was retained in 
charge. She no doubt has worked hard, and deserves the chance to 
pull the undertakiag through, if it can be done. Miss Willard gener- 
ously encouraged her, and helped smooth the situation. Money col- 
ected by her (F. E. W.) for the Temple, is to be placed as a trust fund 
jn the hands of Cornelia Dow, daughter of the late Neal Dow. 

Rarsi SABATO MorAIs, minister of the Mickvé Israel congregation 
of Philadelphia, died on the 11th inst.,in his 75th year. He was ac- 
counted ‘‘the leader of the Orthodox wing of Judaism in America,” 
and was highly educated in the lore of his religion, but also an able, 
and in many ways broad-minded and liberal man. He often spoke at 
Christian gatherings, and the University of Pennsylvania, in 1887, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. He was born at 
Leghorn, Italy, in 1823, of poor parents, went to London in 1846, and 
came to Philadelphia in 1850. He was an earnest supporter of popular 
institutions, and was an intimate friend and correspondent of Joseph 
Mazzini, the Italian republican and revolutionist. 

Pror. SHIELDs, of Princeton, made his formal withdrawal from 
the Presbyterian church, at Trenton, on the 11th instant. He presented 
his resignation to the Presbytery, and it was accepted. There was a 
struggle over the question whether the acceptance should be accom- 
panied with an explict condemnation of his action in petitioning for the 
liquor license, The course taken by the Presbytery was practically a 
compromise, a resolution being adopted calling attention to the declara- 
tions of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1871, and 1877, in which 
the signing of petitions for license was condemned, and characterized 
as ‘‘ reprehensible complicity ’’ in the liquor traffic. The vote on this 
resolution was 35 to 9, Dr. Patton, president of Princeton University, 
being among the nine. 

THE great strike of the English engineers (machinists) is not yet 
composed. It seems to be assumed in England that it is the employers, 
more than the men, who have refused to arbitrate. George Cadbury, 
one of the most prominent of the English Friends, is it seems one of 
those who decidedly sympathize with the meno. He has written a letter, 
{dated Tenth month 17), to John Buras, the London labor organizer 
and Member of Parliament, in which he says: 

“Labor wars, like wars between nations, are unworthy of those 
who profess the teachings of Christ. In this case the employers are 
more to blame than the men, because they refuse to submit the matter 
to arbitration. Until they are willing to do so, or in some way to bring 
the dispute amicably to an end, I will contribute £50 per week to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Enclosed is my first instalment.” 

Fifty pounds, it must be observed, is nearly $250, and this much a 
week is a pretty handsome contribution. 


CURRENT EVENTs. 


THE Conference between the representatives of the United States, 
England, and Canada, on the seal-killing, has been continued at Washb- 
ington, it having begun on the roth. The proceedings are secret. At 
the same time, there have been conferences between the Canadian visi- 
tors, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his companions, and the American officials, 
concerning a reciprocity treaty, and other subjects. The consideration 
of such treaties has been entrusted by the State Department to Hon. 
John A. Kesson, formerly of lowa, a veteran diplomatist, and he will 
represent the United States. The Canadian officials were entertained 
at dinner, on the 11th inst., by President McKinley, at the White 
House. 


DISPATCHES from Spain indicate the increasing financial difficulties 
of that country. Prominent lenders in London and Paris, it is stated, 
have entirely cut off the money supplies which Spain bas hitherto suc- 


ceeded in obtaining. It is said that Spain recently tried to buy of 
Japan the new war-ships which the latter nation is building, but failed, 
and that she then “ entered upon a deal ’’ with Chile, to secure its new 
ships. It is represented in Madrid that the debt incurred in the pres- 
ent Cuban war will be placed to the Spanish account, and not charged 
against Cuba. The decree granting ‘‘ autonomy” to Cuba is to be 
published on the 23d inst. There are 33,000 sick or wounded Spanish 
soldiers in the hospitals in Cuba. 


GENERAL BLANCO has instructed the civil authorities in Cuba to 
encourage to the utmost those who are apprehensive of grinding sugar 
cane, and to offer them assurances and the necessary military forces to 
protect them and their property. The regions where agriculture is 
more extended will be specially provided for. All war measures in 
regard to agricultural implements, machinery, etc., have been abrogated. 
The orders of General Weyler for the destruction of the fields and huts 
of the insurgents have also been abrogated by Marshal Blanco. 

So violent are the controversies in the Reichsrath (Imperial Par- 
liament) of Austria-Hungary, at Vienna, over questions affecting the 
relations of the two kingdoms, their contributions to the imperial ex- 
penditure, etc., that there have been repeated scenes of disorder, and 
actual personal encounters. Much of the heat of these quarrels is en- 
gendered by race hatreds between the Germans, the Czechs, and others 
of the composite population of the Empire. It has been threatened to 
terminate the Reichsrath’s sessions, and thus ‘‘ suspend the constitu- 
tion.’”’ The personal popularity of the Emperor, Francis Joseph, who 
is an old man, appears to hold the empire together, but its future is gen 
erally felt to be uncertain. 


THE ‘‘seal experts’ at Washington, representing the United 
States, Canada, and England, have agreed as to their statements of 
fact. They say the seal herd has decreased since 1884, that the num- 
ber was formerly three to five times that which now exists ; that pelagic 
sealing has lately decreased ; that there is now little profit in pelagic 
sealing, etc. Upon the presentation of the experts’ report, on the 16th 
inst., a conference was held at the State Department between the Eng- 
lish and Canadian diplomats, including Premier Laurier, and J. W. 
Foster, and it was substantially agreed that the seal question and 
‘* border difficulties ’’ would all be taken up, later, the Canadian pro- 
posals to be presented in writing. 

W. R. Cremer, formerly a member of the British Parliament, has 
arrived in Washington with the large petition from the laboring people 
in behalf of international arbitration. The signers number over 7,000 
elected officers, and they represent 2,750,000 persons. The petition is 
to be presented to the members of the United States Senate. 

IT is announced that the Pope has disapproved the settlement of 
the ‘* school question ’’ in Manitoba made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
the Premier of Manitoba, Greenway. This may reopen the controversy 
but it is intimated that it will be allowed to stand, despite the Pope’s 
views. 

THE contest in the Councils of Philadelphia over the ordinance to 
lease the City’s gas-works to the United Gas Improvement Company 
has been decided affirmatively in both branches, the Select branch 
passing the ordinance last week. Mayor Warwick signed it on the 
12th. Proceedings were promptly begun in the courts to restrain the 
city officials from carrying out the provisions of the lease, and litiga- 
tion will no doubt continue for some time. The opposition to the lease 
is on several grounds: That gas, like water, should be furnished on 
public account, and not by private corporations ; that, if a lease is to 
be made, other bidders would have given more ; and that the lessees, 
who are nearly the same persons who already control the street rail- 
ways, will have a dangerous influence in the city’s affairs. 


POSTMASTER. GENERAL GARY in his first annual report recommends 
the establishment of postal savings banks and the curtailment of matter 
now sent through the mails at second class rates. This branch of the 
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service was carried at a loss of $26,000,000. The receipts of the De- 
partment were $82,665,462 and the expenditures $94,077,242. 


Dr. THomMas W. Evans, the American dentist, resident for many 
years in Paris, who is said to have made a fortune of many millions of 
dollars, died in Paris, suddenly, on the 14th inst. His recent visit to 
this country, and the announcement of his purpose to leave his fortune 
to sundry public and philanthropic purposes in Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
and elsewhere, has been stated in this column. It is thought doubtfu 
whether in the brief period since his return he had made his intended 
disposition of his property. 


SetH Low, when he accepted the nomination of the Citizens’ 
Union for Mayor of New York, tendered his resignation as president 
of Columbia University, but the Trustees, when they met, postponed 
action upon it. They again met, on the 15th instant, and by resolution 
asked edie Low to withdraw his resignation, which he did ‘ with- 
out comment.’ 


THERE is no end to the reports of international dispute. Turkey 
and Bulgaria, according to a dispatch from Vienna, have “ strained ’’ 
relations, and the former has 100,000 troops on the border, prepared 
for war. Russia and Japan are at odds in their designs upon Corea, 
and Japan is said to wish England and the United States to join her in 
“‘ making representations’’ to Russia. In South America, Chile and 
Peru are reported as designing to seize and partition Bolivia. The war 
operations on the Indian frontier continue, and the British troops have 
suffered some severe losses, though not of large numbers. Austria has 
a controversy with Turkey over the alleged ill-treatment of one of her 
officials, at Messina, and threatens to send war-ships to bombard the 
place. The struggle between English and French in West Africa ap 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN Wilmington, Del,, a young man named Frank Turski, (a Hunga- 

rian, probably, from his name,) has been admitted to one of the 
primary public schools. He is 20 years old, and determined to get an 
education. ‘‘ The appearance of a man, nearly full grown, caused some 
excitement among the children, but now everything in the school is 
quiet. Turski’s teacher says her big pupil is a good scholar.” 


—A dispatch from Naples on the 11th inst., says the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, which began on the 8th is increasing in activity. The spec- 
tacle is grand. Columns of smoke and tongues of flame are belching 
from the central crater, while showers of cinders are falling around. 


—The Criminal Court of Appeals of Texas has declared that the Cold 
Storage law, passed by the last Legislature of that State, is unconsti- 
tutional. The law prohibited the storing of any intoxicating liquors 
for others in a local option district or taking orders for liquors for 
others, It effectually prohibited ‘‘ beer clubs in prohibition towns.’ 


—Statistics of the catch of seals in Bering Sea, for the present year, 
were submitted at the Seal Conference on the 11th inst. The catch 
has fallen off about one-half, showing conclusively, in the opinion of 
the American experts, that the herd is being rapidly reduced. 


—The Meadow Lawn Farm, at Mattoon, Illinois, consisting of 250 
acres, which has been in litigation for the past five years, has been 
sold under the hammer to Grand Chief P. M. Arthur in trust for the 
benefit of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, for $17,450. It 
is the intention of the Brotherhood to establish on this farm a home 
for dependent engineers, their widows and orphans. 


—It is said that a colony of monkeys near Hardwar, India, has been 
attacked by the bubonic plague. The authorities are trapping and 
isolating the diseased animals. 


—A fund has been raised in Sweden for a polar expedition in 1898, 
to be led by Professor Nathorst, the geologist. 


—The J/ndependent gives a table of the benevolent contributions of 
the Methodist body from 1840 to 1890, showing that the annual 
average for each of the five decades has advanced from $108, 290 to 
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“NOTICES. 


##. The Home Influence Association, at its 
meeting to be held in Race Street meeting-house, 
Sixth-day, the 19th, at 3 p. m., will be ad 
dressed by Susanna W. Gaskill, of Swarthmore 
Subject: ‘‘ Physical Culture and Purity.’’ All 
are welcome. 


*,* Round-trip tickets to Langhorne, Pa., on 
account of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, Eleventh 
month 25, may be had as follows: Philadelphia 
(3 stations) and Germantown (Chelten avenue), 
.85; Wayne Junction, .76; Jenkintown, .52. 
Good from 24th to 26th Take trains at 9.30 
a. m., on 24th, for Select, and 25th for general 
meeting. Friends at other points desiring re- 
duction, an effort will be made; address, with 
stamp, Resecca B. NICHOLSON, 

Camden, N. J. 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | 


Y early Meeting have arranged for the following | 
meetings the coming month : 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
28. Forest and Washington. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
5. York, and Little Falls. 
12. Gunpowder. 
19. Woodlawn, and Park Avenue, Balt. 
26. Aisquith St., Balt., and Washington. 
JOHN I. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*.* A Conference under the care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee of Philanthropic 
Labor, will be held at Mill Creek meeting-house, 
on First-day, Eleventh month 21, at 2 o’clock. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton ‘Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting in 
the Friends’ meeting-house at Burlington, N. J., 
on First-day, Eleventh month 21, at 2.30 p. m 

All interested in the cause of reform in In- 
temperance and Tobacco, are cordially invited to 
attend. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


$2,304,900; and the average per member, from 13 cents to $1 04. 


#4 ae te, a ee Caecein Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 
28. Frankford, at 10.30 o'clock. 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
12. Merion, at 10.30 o’clock. 
19. Green Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Fairhill, at 3.30 o’clock. 
First MONTH, 1898: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o’clock. 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Cuas. E. THomas, 
| Clerk of the Committee. 
' 
| 
| 


*.* A Conference, under the care of the | 


| Committee on Education and Schools Philadel- 


| phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
| meeting- house, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 


| 1897, at 10 a. m. 
Subject: ‘‘ English ’’ 


| Chester, Pa. 

All interested in the cause of education, par- 
| ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
| tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
| pate. Lewis V. SMtDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 
ELEVENTH MosTH: 
28. Bethpage. 
Members of the Committee or others who ex- 


pect to attend any of the above meetings will | 


please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Concord, on First-day, Eleventh | 
month 21, 1897, at 2 30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. | 


| 
Address by Prof. F 
H. Green, of the State Normal School, West | 


ev*,* In Eleventh month the United First-day 
| 4 ening meetings, Philadelphia, will be held at 


| oth and Green streets. The general attendance 
f Friends is solicited. 


| *,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
| occur as follows : 

20. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill 

Burlington, Trenton, N. 5. 
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PS 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


39-56-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
4s a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 





| about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. geg-When our readers answer an 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ ag 
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Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day schol for bo hxexes. Good boarding 
in su'table homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
coliege, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kenuett Square, Penna. 








GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of geen Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 

There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those vith «ne parent a member are 


inciuded ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 














. 5 - “ 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetungs of Philadel- 


phia. furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college 






Wa. W. BIRDSALL, : 
Anna W. Srewnacan, } Principals. 


Circulars on Applicauvon. 






FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Bowring and Day School for Boys and Girls 
under the care of Friends, 







enter col ege. Board and tuition $150 per schoo! 
year. New buniding with modern conveniences. 
For particular, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 









Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediste, High School 
and Collese Preparatory Classes, 
S nd tor catalogne containing par- 
uicn ‘ars, references, and letters from 
raren's 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 















Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Roys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
js the hill eountry thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City 
For Circular address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 











ABINGION FRIENDS’ — For Boarptne and 

SCHOO! Day PuPILs OF BoTH SEXES. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under th care of Abingon Monthly eating 

Liberal course of stud, Students prepare for cul- 

. lege or business The home like surroundings make 

itespeciaily atiractive ) beardiog pumls Stud nts 

acmitted whenever there «re vacances Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B- AMBLER, Principal, 


Oo Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G BOSLER, Sec y, Ozoutz, Pa 





. ' : . 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev L. 0, BASS, 0. D.. Manager, 
Pitt«bure. Pa.; Toronto. Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D.C. ; 
San Franciseo, Cal ; Chicags, Dl. ; St. 
Lou's, Mo. and Denver Colorado 
Th: re are thousands of posi'ions to be filled within 
the next few mor ths. 


appl ations to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES. Saltsburg, Pa. 










Address all 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to | 
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Babyland. 


(EstapuisuHev 1877) 
THE BABIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help to mothers in amusing and 
instructing the children. 


50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 


The little ones look eagerly each month for Basy 
LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things designed 
especially for them, 

The 1898 volume contains : 


**Ladybird and Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dana 
Knox. A dainty serial about a dear little girl and 
her playmates. 


** More about Buz-Buz,"’ by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Continuing the interesting adventures of a housefly. 


A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret Johnson. 
Prettily illustrated by the author. 


Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss E. 
C, Sylvester. 


Special Stories, Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 
and a host of other good features, by favorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 


Little Men ana Women. 


(EstTaBLisHep 1880) 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 

$1.00 a year. 





10 cents a copy. 


The 1898 volume contains : 
**Going with the Big Boys,’’ by Kate Upson 


Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents in 
the life of a manly “‘ little’’ boy. 
**In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder. 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land 
**Tatking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine Crowley. 
More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird 
friends. 


** When Grandfather's Grandfather was a Boy,’’ 
by Elbridge S Brooks. What the girls and boys did 
in Revolutionary times, * 


| Twelve True Natural History Stories, which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl 

Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 

| Queer Toys that amuse foreign children. 

Other Contributions, from time to time, by 


Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, 


SARAH SIDNEY, 
Marion PICKERING, 


Hecen Bout, 
| and other well-known writers. 


CHARLES E. GRAFF, PustisHer, 
| 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 





Bimetatlism or 
The Evils of Gold Mono- 


of Bimetallism. 
By WH 'RTON BARKER. 
| Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paver bound edit'on, 8 50 
Library edition, Cloth, 1.00 
A limited number of alight!y shop-worn copies—pa: 
edition—are being sold at half-price, 25 cents a copy Por 
all purposes as good as though fresh from the printer's. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO, 
119 South Fourth St., Philad’s. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. | 


metallism and the Benefits | 


y Durable Work 
HENRY C. ELLIS, Retiavie Workmen 
House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


TARTLES RURTON ___ Office 
CHARLES BURTON, go, "ety gt, 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, BuILpgrs, and 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





CARPENTERS, 


WILLIAM B. Paxson, MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
z12 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


_ Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
| mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


Arrangements have been made for a special train 
to leave the Reading Terminal, 12th and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia, at 9 a.m , Seventh-day, Eleventh 
|} Munth 20, and returning, leave Newtown at 4.30 

p.m. This train will stop, both going and return- 
ing, at Columbia Ave , Wayne Junction, Fox Chase, 
Huntingdon Valley, and Byberry Road.. Friends 
who can convenieutly do so, are urged to use these 
trains, as the Rai:road Company required a guar- 
antee of a certain number of passengers. 

Friends coming from the north and east will be 
met at Langhorne station, on the Bound Brook road, 
if they will give notice in advance to Robert Ken- 
| derdine, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on what train 
they expect to arrive. 

Friends coming from New York and vicinity are 
advised to come on Sixth-day afternoon, and will be 
entertained by Newtown Friends 

An invitation is extended to all who can do so, to 
stay over First-day in Newtown 

The loca] Committee of Arrangements desires, as 
far as possible, to be informed in advance of the 
numbers that will attend, and to that end urgently 
| requests every one who anticipates being present to 
| nolify Robert Kenderdine, as above 
The mo:ning ses-ien of the Conference will be 
| devoted to the consideration of a paper upon * The 
Extension of Our Meetings,” prepared by Jvel 
| Borton, of Woodstown Assoriation, the discussion 
| to meaner by a member of Buckingham A-suia- 
| tion. 








n the afternoon a paper upon ‘ Loyalty to 
| Our Quaker Institu'ions,” will be presented by 
| Esther H. Cornell, of New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
| ciation, the discussion upon which will be opened 
by Tacie A. Lippincott, of Moorestown Association. 
Thomas W. Stapler, of Newtown Association, is 
expected to preside. and Lilly S DeCou, of Trenton 
Association, to act as Secretary. 
All i: terested are cordially invited to be present. 
' On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
| Wa W. BIRDSALL Chairman. 
HELEN LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 
ome 
| 








We Invite You 


to inspect our line of new special designs 
in Lamps. The colors in 





Rhodian, Ba'earic, and Rookwood ) 
are attractive and harmonize well with > 
the gold plate and antique bronze. We 9 
wish to show you the finest line of lamps 
ever displayed. Also an extensive as- 
sortment of onyx tables, ranging in 


A price from $4.00 upward. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second St. 


Between Chestnut and Market, 
¢ Philadelphia. 
<3 3<3<3< 3304 EEE EE 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 18 


We announce our 
read the notes belov 
We INTELLIG 
d below for the amou 


ub Rates for other P 
A 
will send the 


ENCER AND 


for bot! 


nt Stated 


WEEALIES 
Periodical 
The Independent, ($3), 
Harper's Weekly 
Union Signal, ($1) 
‘he Outlook ($3). s 
ntific Ameri 
H jarper’s Bazar th 


of Educatio 
s Living Age, 


Journal 
Littell 


Springfield Republican 


MONTHLIES 


British Friend, s. 6d. an 


Review 


Scribner's Magazine 


ir 
i postag¢ 


Young Friends 


*.* Persons wishing othe 
ll give prices. 
*,* Where several period 


yugh us), by subtracting 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


LOUISA J. ROBERTS. | 


With Extracts from her Journal, 
Selections from her Writings. 


and 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, | 


$1.00, postage paid. 
For Sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race ‘Streets, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINgst PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PapeEeR, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Sacred and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VistTine Carns, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 


Friends’ Tracts 
and Pamphlets 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 

The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 





William Edw. Turner's QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. I0 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 
Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
Frienps. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 
24 pp. 3 cemts; 50 copies, 75 cents; I00 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices 


Howard M. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited 


921 Arch Street, nianaenetutenl 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
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Tr 1596 


JOURNAL one year 
MONTHLI?I 
Periodica 


The Century } 


lid write to us, and v 


e of each, (if « 
price for both.’ 


»rdered 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 


Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


The Right Shoe for you is the 
BEST SHOE 


You can get. 


We haye the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th St. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


Te-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
= invited to avail themselves of the facilities 

ed, those from without the city and young 


Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MA TTERS. 


Lectures—1897- 8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 








NEW LECTURE 
sof Wm. Lloyd Garrison."’ 
OTHER LECTURES: 
** Wendell Phillips.”’ 
‘* Whittier 
Ger ree I ox 
** New Glimpses in Europe.’ 
** Woman as a Citizen 
‘* Purity an j the White Cr SS 
. “ The National Drink Problem 
Address for =s and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


ife and Time 


£, 


late 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
cial attention given to families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Quakertown, Penna. | 


Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping | 


4 Clement A: “Woodnutt, 


| Undertaker and Embalmer 
| 1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


yor RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


31 North Second Street, 
PHILAD’A, PA. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & B. B. B) 
DEALERS IN Beet GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


ee Connection. 


| William S. Ingram, 





~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. lOth St. Phila. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 


TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA 


A Party will leave Philadelphia Dec. 14, 
for San Diego, Pasadena, and Los An- 
geles. Elegant Vestibuled Trains, with 
Dining Cars. Return tickets until 
August, 1393 

Additional California Tours, | 
Feb. 17, and Mar. 11, via New Orleans, 
Jan. 18, Feb. 1 and and March 15, 1 
Chicago, Kenmen ‘City , and Santa Fe. 

Tours to Mexico, Jan. 28 and Feb. 17 

Independent Railroad and Stusmatie 
Tickets to all pee. 


Send for d 





Jan 


28 
m™m 


via 


>> 


escript book, mentioning 


partic- 
ular trip desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOFIB, 
wes Chastast St., Mutual Life Ins. Seiiding, F Phil ladciphia. 
MOCHA 


TTR) AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


BIGSTORE. 10 & MARKET. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 

































































Absolutely Pure 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 












J. T JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate 


No. 711 WALNovT 8t., PHILA. 


MORTGAGES, 




















RENTS, SALES, ETC., 


PETERWRIGHTESONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LEYTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on eres 















































Eastern Nebraska investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrx WEnsTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 

































































Royal Blue Line to New York, 
Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world, 
Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS.- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 



























































Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 














JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SwepEr STREET, NoRRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 
























- Brokers, 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banki 


Business. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
rusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- residents, etc. etc. 


President, 


Vice-Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr 


Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee : 


| Blake. Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, re eae RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 








All Trust Funds and Investments are ke 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- 


J. ROBERTS 


hon T. WiISTA 
ASA 8. WING; penesee r of Insurance nce Departmen 

we a Trust ’O 
Actuary, DAVI Di a. 


from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
—T ASHBROOKE ; = 
r, J. |, BARTON N TOWNSEND 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 


tual Net Cost. 
over 3% MILLIONS. 
President, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JOHNSON, HENRY C. BROWN. 





™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


ANNUITY AND T i U ST CO . 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


QeTInGRAN B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasw 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. EB. Officer. 

EDW. SYDENHAM @teut Assist. to Pres't. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Esta 


= RY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Prea’t, 


LLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B pose 
JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WALL PAPERot  —sid 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 





At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


Writing Papers, 





YEO & LUKENS, 


STATIONERS, ee | 


ennes TUCKER BISPHAM, 
H. GAW, 


GEORGE H. Me FADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


613 Walnut St. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN ©, SIMS 

PE MBERTOS s. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


FALL AND WINTER 1897--1898, 


BEAUTIFUL 
caTaLoaues Free 
Now ready and will be sent ABSO- 


LUTELY FREE for the asking, the fol- 
lowing richly illustrated catalogues : 
Toilet Articles, Clothing, Gloves, 
Flannel Skirtings, 
Linens and Towels, 
Housefurnishings, 
Blankets, Shoes, 
Tailor-Made Costumes, 
Women’s Coats and Capes, 
Children’s and Infants’ Garments, 
Dresses and Under Clothing, 
Mackintoshes. 
Prompt attention to mail orders and 


money refunded if goods should prove 
unsatisfactory. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘+C.’’ 













FREE 


DS INT 


ELLIGE! 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 ArcH StrEET, ELEVENTH MONTH 27, 1897. 
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WHAT A WELL-KNOWN FRIEND SAYS: 


R. MITCHELL’S story, Hugh Wynne, has attracted much attention from Friends and their descendants. 


It is 


felt by them that for the first time the Quaker has had justice in fiction—usually he is caricatured and made un- 


truthful or ridiculous. 


Dr. Mitchell's Quaktrs are living people, dignified and grave, but human in all types. 
made to seem absurd, and the picture of the meeting and the debates is said to be singularly correct. 


None are 
Even the stern 


father is lifelike, and the gradual emancipation from the bonds of faith of the hero is well and naturally told.”’ 


" HUGH WYNNE FREE QUAKER 


SOMETIME BREVET LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ON THE STAFF OF HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON.” 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


If ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ is not the long-sought great American novel, 
it at least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade. 
—The Outlook. 
Promises to be the American novel of the year. The historical 
truthfulness of Dr. Mitchell's picture is a strong point of merit in 
the story.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
Not only the best work that has emanated from the pen of this dis- 
tinguished author, but one of the really great American stories. 
— Medical Age, Detroit. 
Has proved a great hit, having struck the popular fancy for historical 
romance, without going farther afield than our own land.— 7roy 7imes 
A singularly complete and attractive picture of American life in 
the last century.—London Daily News. 


ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE EMPIRE 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


With Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS,’ 


Author of “The Century Book for Young Americans,” ete. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMAGE OF A PARTY OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


WITH MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Lossing published his ‘ Pictorial 


STATE SONS OF 


Ts since Benson J Field-book 
Revolution’’ in 1855 has any one thought to get up a book which de 


In two volumes, small 8vo, $2.00. 


It is the best story Dr. Mitchell or Zhe Century has yet published. 
— Washington Times. 

‘‘Tam almost tempted to say that with the exception of Cooper's 
‘Spy’ it isthe only successful Revolutionary novel that I know. It 
is more than a merely interesting and powerful book, for it has in it 
the element of permanence.'’—THEO. ROOSEVELT. 

‘*T do not recall any American novel of a semi-historical character 
which is at once so intricate in its disclosures of manners and men, 
so courageous in dealing purely with historic figures, and so full of 
vitality, variety, and charm.’'"—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

‘‘ There are not wanting those who think that Dr. Mitchell has 
now written the great American novel.'’-—DR. ROBINSON NICOLL, 
in The British Weekly. 


MASTER SKYLARK, 
By JOHN BENNETT. 

A STORY of the time of Shakspere rhe hero 
and heroine are a boy and a girl, but the 
great dramatist and Good Queen Bess appear 

as characters in the story. Full of stirring adventure 

and reflecting all the romance of the Elizabethan 

Age. tr12mo, about 350 pages, with nearly 40 beau- 

tiful illustrations by Reginald Birch. Cloth, $1.50 


JOAN OF ARC, 
By M. BuUTET DE MONVEL. 


A SIMPLE account of the life of the Patron Saint 
of France, written especially for children, by 

the great French artist, Boutet de Monvel, to 
accompany 43 superb illustrations drawn by himself 
in his most characteristic style, and richly printed in 
colors by Boussod, Valadon & Co., of Pans. The 
text is translated by A. I. du Pont Coleman, A 
beautiful and unique art work, 
Price, $3.00 


A NEW BABY WORLD, 
Edited by Mrs. MAkY MAPEs Dopce. 
aoe )R to the popular books for very lit 


tle readers, Of which thousands of copies have 
been sold 


Folio, oblong, 


\ new selection of stories, poems, 
jingles, and pictures from ST. NICHOLAS with a few 
of the old favorites retained. ‘The book embraces the 


of the 


scribes and illustrates the battle-fields of the Revolution as they really look. 
‘‘The Century Book of the American Revolution,’’ one of the most delight- 
fully written of Mr. Brooks’s many popular books, contains the story of the 
Revolution told in the account of the trip of a party of boys and girls with 
their uncle to these historic scenes. Not only are the northern fields—Lexington, 
Concord, Bunker Hill, Long Island, Harlem Heights, Monmouth, Princeton, 
Germantown, Brandywine, Saratoga, etc.—described, but the trip extends to the 
southern fields, —Eutaw Springs, Camden, Guilford ( ourt House, King’s Mountain, 
Cowpens, Savannah, and Charleston,—about which less has been written. 250 
pages, large page, attractive binding. Price, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by 


work of many popular writers, and there are pic 
tures on every page. (Quarto. Cloth, $1.50 
THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 


By WiLLIAM H. SHELTON. 


WAR STORY of the North and the South. 

Mr. Sheldon, who served in the war himself, 

has evolved a unique plot. Three Union sol- 

diers, members of a signal corps, are led to believe 

that the Confederacy has triumphed, so they cut off 

all communication with the world and become cast- 

aways. I2mo, about 300 pages. Twenty illustra- 
tions by B. West Clinedinst. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., union square, New york. 
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